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ty T is not to be supposed that 
pp] | all this time Mrs. Army- 
] +tage has been nowhere ; 
that the sun (so to speak) 
of Wallington Bay has 
‘ dropped out of its own 
system ; it was only in 
AS MA temporary eclipse. Of 
course there were many 
inquiries—anxious in- 
quiries—on the morning 
after her little misadven- 
ture, when she did not 
take her usual place at 
) the public — breakfast 
1 table, after her health ox 
the want of it; and, on 
|| the whole, the reports 
|} were reassuring. It was 
certain that she would 
not be up and about for a day or two. The Professor did not, indeed, 
afford\ this information with his own lips ; he was retained in close at- 
tendance upon his lady, and could not be interviewed ; but Phoebe said 
that Mrs. Armytage seemed “that bad” with fatigue and worry, and 
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“that shook” with what she had gone through, that she could not get 
on her feet for days “if it was ever so.” And yet the picnic to the 
Danecliff was not postponed on that account. 

Mrs. Armytage was not really a bad woman—not perhaps worse, on 
the whole, than the majority of her own charming sex ; but, as a rule, 
they didn’t like her. She was too managing and too masterful ; she got 
her own way when she was up and doing; but when she was down, 
which is the crucial test of authority, no one buwed to it; that is, no 
one but her maid and the Professor, who couldn’t help themselves. 
Such is the fate of all tyrants. It is a melancholy fact that there are 
thousands of respectable households who never enjoy themselves so 
much as in the absence of their head. He may be an excellent man in 
his way, hard working as a bread-winner, and unselfish in the matter of 
his own pleasures; but he inspires less of love than fear; and when he 
is away from his own house, it is as though a weight were lifted from the 
hearts of its inmates. And sometimes, though not so commonly, this 
is the case with the female head. Mrs. Armytage was no enemy to 
pleasure, nay, she liked to see people enjoy themselves ; but then it must 
be after her own fashion and under her own control. I remember 
seeing in an old comic journal of Tory politics a picture of a physical- 
force Chartist taking his little boy out for a holiday in the fields. The 
man had a truculent face, and in one hand he held a big stick, and in 
the other the Flag of Freedom newspaper. ‘Now, look here,” he 
observes to his trembling offspring, at the same time shaking his stick 
at him, “I have brought you out here to enjoy yourself, and mind you 
do it, or I’ll know the reason why.” And of this good man Mrs. 
Armytage was an unconscious imitator. 

Mrs. Jennynge did not even give herself the trouble to deplore her 
rival’s absence, but took the command of the whole expedition with a light 
heart. She made her arrangements for the picnic with Mrs. Trant, just 
as though she had not succeeded to the command by a physical mis- 
fortune, and ordered the eatables and drinkables with great cheerfulness, 
while her prostrate enemy was confined to her own apartment upon a 
diet of toast and water-gruel. A cart and horse were despatched at 
one o'clock with all that was required for the feast, and the men had 
orders to lay the cloth upon the very summit of the hill—for there was 
scarcely a breath of wind—in order to command the greatest extent 
of view. 

An hour afterwards the whole party started for the rendezvous = Mr, 
Josceline (by reason of the delicacy of his health) in a pony-carriage 
belonging to the hotel, with Mrs. Jennynge, while the rest followed on 
foot. What reason Mrs. Jennynge had for the use of a wheel carriage 
did not appear; it was certainly not because of her years; indeed, she 
looked particularly fresh, and (as Mr. Aird rather maliciously added) 
“blooming ;” doubtless she was excited by having such a distinguished 
person as the new arrival for her companion. The pair on wheels had 
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to make a little détour to reach the top of the hill, which afforded oppor- 
tunity for a little private conversation. If the lady was interested in 
the history of the house of Boroughby, the gentleman did not disdain 
to put a question or two respecting that of Jennynge. Nobility, he 
observed, in answer to some flattering remarks of his companion, “ was 
no doubt an excellent institution ; but what would become of it were 
not its ranks occasionally recruited from the great names in commerce. 
That of Jennynge in connection with the useful calling—or might he not 
term it an art !—of drysalting was not unknown to him. 

This fact was very pleasing to Mrs, Jennynge’s ears, and secretly a 
little surprised her. 

“ My late husband,” she nevertheless replied, “ was indeed very well 
known, I believe.” 

“ A great name on ’Change,” assented Mr. Josceline, quoting from he 
was not quite sure what, at a venture. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Jennynge, applying her handkerchief to 
her eyes; “it was only when they lost him, however, that they found 
out my dear Nathaniel’s value.” 

She meant his moral worth ; but the word ’Change no doubt had led 
Mr. Josceline’s mind into more material channels, for he replied, “ I 
remember reading his will in the papers ; he left a princely fortune, did 
he not?” 

“He left me very tidily off,” said Mrs. Jennynge, modestly ; “but 
what was money to me when my Nathaniel was gone?” 

“ Except for the pleasure it might afford you from the exercise of 
acts of benevolence,” suggested Mr. Josceline, gravely. 

“ Just so,” returned the lady ; remembering with gusto that she had 
given 50/., after some haggling, to the widow of Nathaniel’s clerk, who 
had fallen into difficulties. The recollection of this munificence gave 
her courage. “You, too, Mr. Josceline, have loved and lost,” she 
said. 

“Eh, what?” returned that gentleman, rather irritably, for the 
pony-carriage was not well hung, and he had been just shaken by a rut. 
Then suddenly becoming conscious of the subject of allusion, he frowned 
darkly. Mrs. Jennynge was not a sensitive plant, but she knew when 
she had leant her hand on broken glass. 

“T am afraid I have touched a tender chord, sir; I only meant that 
you, too, have lost the partner of your joys.” 

“Yes,” he replied, quietly ; “it was a long time ago, when my Ella 
was quite a child ; but one does not forget such things.” 

“Still one ought to—don’t you think—in time?” observed Mrs. 
Jennynge, comfortingly. 

“One ought,” he assented. ‘ One does, sometimes.” 

He glanced at the widow with what she thought the most gentle- 
manly sigh she had ever heard—and then fixed his eyes on the splash- 


board. 
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“ Your daughter seems a most charming young lady,” observed Mrs. 
Jennynge, after an interval of silence and embarrassment. 

“She was making the very same remark to me this morning about 
yours,” replied Mr. Josceline. 

“ Anastasia is generally admired—that is, in our own comparatively 
humble circle of society,” said Mrs. Jennynge, with humility. 

“‘ Beauty and accomplishments, my dear madam, are a nobility in 
themselves,” answered Mr. Josceline; “when, as in her case, they are 
accompanied by wealth ”—he noticed a movement of negation made by the 
flowers and fruits in his companion’s bonnet; it was so slight that by 
some persons it might have been attributed to the jolting of the vehicle— 
“or by great expectations,” he added, hastily, “such endowments make 
their possessor the equal of any lady in the land.” 

“‘ The dear girl has expectations, of course,” rejoined Mrs. Jennynge, 
quietly—“ very natural expectations—but she is entirely dependent 
upon me. My beloved Nathaniel—Mr. Felspar is doing a beautiful 
picture of him, you must see it some day—placed such entire confidence 
in my discretion.” 

“That is not to be wondered at; yet I dare say, like many other 
loving husbands, he showed himself unwilling that you should form any 
fresh tie. When, as in your case, a woman has been thus left desolate 
in the heyday of her youth, it seems so hard P 

“Oh, no; there was no stipulation of any kind,” interrupted the 
lady. “ My excellent Nathaniel was too unselfish, too—too——” 

“Too reasonable,” suggested Mr. Josceline; “ well, that was im- 
mensely to his credit; for though there is a great deal of talk about 
persons in your forlorn condition finding their happiness only in 
that of others, yet we are human after all, and retain our own indivi- 
duality, our likes and dislikes, our capacities for affection—is it not 
so?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Mrs. Jennynge; and she fixed her eyes upon the 
splash-board. 

“ Nevertheless,” pursued Mr. Josceline, in a less plaintive tone, caused, 
perhaps, by the reflection that he had gone far enough in sentiment for 
that morning, ‘nevertheless to persons of our time in life—or rather I 
should say of mine, for, as Ella and I were agreeing, one can scarcely 
believe that Miss Jennynge can be a daughter of your own—the con- 
templation of the pleasures of our children is one of the few enjoyments 
we have left to us. See yonder how our young people are enjoying 
themselves ;” and he pointed with his whip to where Ella and Anastasia 





accompanied by Vernon and Felspar could be seen approaching them by 
a short cut; they were evidently in high good humour, for their laughter 
rang through the still summer air. Behind them came the suspected 
bride, pushed (very suspiciously) up the hill by the application of her 
husband’s hands to her waist; next followed Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, 
with less demonstration of connubial bliss, a sober couple of the “John 
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Anderson” type; while in the rear came Mr. Aird and Davey, hand-in- 
hand, as usual. 

The two young men were in great spirits, which with Vernon was a 
common case ; but Felspar was naturally of a serene and philosophic turn 
of mind, which was the cause of no little raillery on the part of his 
friend and fellow-lodger. This afternoon, however, no one could com- 
plain of Mr. Felspar on the score of want of vivacity, for he was poking 
all sorts of fun at Vernon—it must be owned to the young ladies’ great 
amusement—on account of a certain commission he had received that 
morning, from his magazine editor, to write the letterpress in verse for 
a certain illustration to appear in the next monthly number. 

“ Tt is generally understood,” said Felspar, “that we artists are set 
to illustrate the poets; but the Jupiter of the Mayfair Keepsake has 
reversed all that. Mr. Woodblock has a drawing on hand of an Italian 
organ-boy with a monkey which he chooses to call the ‘ Exile,’ and 
Vernon is the bard directed to immortalise it ina poem. His eye has 
been in ‘a fine frenzy rolling’ ever since breakfast, but he can’t find a 
rhyme to ‘ exile.’ ” 

In vain Vernon protested that his eye was all right—though not, 
perhaps, so much directed to the main chance as that of a certain portrait 
painter he could mention, and that he didn’t want a rhyme to exile: 
Felspar avowed that he knew better, and besought the young ladies to 
assist his rhymeless friend. “The poem must be sent by to-morrow’s 
post, and if you can’t find a rhyme, would you be good enough to suggest 
an idea or two? Vernon’s notion is that there should be white mice on 
the organ”—here they stopped on the hill to laugh, the poet as gaily 
as the rest—“and that the sight of them should suggest his distant 
home to the Italian youth and draw tears whenever he looks at them ; 
but his difliculty—I mean Vernon’s difficulty—is that he don’t know 
and can’t find out whether white mice are native products of Italy. 
Do either of you happen to know ?” 

Though Mr. Felspar addressed both the young ladies, he looked to- 
wards Ella—indeed it would almost seem, since he had never shown 
such high spirits before, that it was she who had inspired them—and 
therefore she felt called upon to reply. 

“‘T don’t know about white mice,” she said ; “ but if I had to write a 
poem on such a subject—which would be a task, however, utterly beyond 
my powers—I should bring the boy into some such scene as this, which 
would remind him ever so slightly of his own mountains and blue skies.” 

“On the contrary,” said Felspar, “ you should make him feel the 
contrast as strongly as possible. My dear Vernon, take him into Lin- 
colnshire, where it’s all flat, and make him ery, because he has no hills to 
climb ; because he gets beef and beer given him instead of macaroni 
and sour wine ; because he is not devoured in this country by insects 
that rhyme with mice ; because now and then he sees a silver coin, which 
I am sure he never did in Italy.” 
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“ Miss Josceline is quite right,” said Vernon, interrupting this rho- 
domontade, “and I am much obliged to her for her suggestion.” ; 

“ Perhaps she could find you a rhyme for exile,” observed Anastasia, 
cynically ; for she felt that she was no longer the first fiddle—a position 
which, as the only young unmarried lady in the hotel, she had hitherto 
enjoyed in relation to these two young men. Her remark fell flat— 
every one knows the effect of the reproduction of a worn-out jest—and 
had a sobering influence upon the littlecompany. Presently Ella dropped 
a pencil out of her drawing-case, and, Vernon helping her to find it, the 
two fell a few paces behind thé other couple. ; 

“T hope, Miss Josceline,” he said, “ you don’t think I do my work, 
poor as it is, quite so mechanically as Felspar would have you believe.” 

“Indeed I don’t,” she said, good-naturedly. “I quite understand 
Mr. Felspar’s fun. I know, when he is serious, that he is a great ad- 
mirer of your talents.” 

‘Oh, as to that, I have next to none,” he answered ; “it is Felspar’s 
way to speak more highly of his friends than they deserve, as compensa- 
tion, I suppose, for his modesty as regards himself. He calls himself a 
portrait painter, in which line he is, indeed, best known, but he has a 
keen eye for the beauties of a landscape and a cunning hand for their 
reproduction, You must see his drawings—which are chiefly taken from 
the neighbourhood—at our lodgings, They are really worth a visit.” 

“ And is there no chance of our hearing some original readings from 
some one else?” Ella inquired, slily. 

“‘ No, indeed,” replied the other assuringly ; “there is not the least 
danger of such an infliction.” 

“JT did not mean that at all,” said Ella, earnestly; “you did not 
think I could be so rude, I hope. Indeed I should like to hear or read 
your poems.” 

“You are very kind to say so. The public, 1 am sorry to say, are 
not so civil.” 

“ But it must be very interesting work writing stories and poems, 
and very pleasant to see them afterwards in print. You smile—you are 
thinking that women have a great deal of vanity.” 

“ Not at all; in that respect we men—those who are authors at least 
—are not one whit behind the ladies. I was smiling, because, though, 
as you say, it is very pleasant to appear in print, my productions do not 
always meet with that good fortune. They are sometimes ‘ declined 
with thanks’ by wicked editors.” 

“That must be very sad; what do you do then?” 

‘I smoke my pipe and think how unappreciated Keats was, and 
flatter myself mine is a parallel case. Then, like Bruce’s spider, I try 
again.” 

“ And, like him, you will at last succeed,” said Ella, confidently ; 
“when merit joins hands with perseverance success is certain.” 

“That's not in the copybooks,” answered Vernon, smiling; “ though 
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it sounds a little like it.” Then, with a sudden change of manner, he 
added, “That is the honest utterance of a kind heart, and I do assure 
you, Miss Josceline, it has not been spoken in vain ; encouragement, 
and from such lips, to a budding author is like the sunshine.” 

“ Dear me, what is the matter yonder?” interrupted Ella. She was 
not unwilling to escape replying to a compliment so warmly worded 
(though, fortunately, he had dropped his voice a little, so that it was 
possible for her to ignore it), and there was really some excuse for her 
exclamation of astonishment. 

Above them stood a group of people consisting of her father and 
Mrs. Jennynge with the walkers—who had joined them where the car- 
riage road ceased—conversing and gesticulating in great excitement ; and 
in the centre of them, and evidently the cause of their interruption, 
towered the well-known but unexpected form of Mrs. Armytage. 

For the second time in the history of the Danecliff an enemy had 
taken possession of the hill. 


CHAPTER Xt. 
THe Picnic. 


Ir had been a subject of surprise to the whole party, as they were toiling 
up the steep, that the men who had been sent ahead to set forth the 
feast upon the summit had not been visible; but the explanation of it 
was now afforded. Just below the summit was a deep trench, dug by 
the Danes, in which, sheltered from the breeze, had grown up a little 
copse ; and here, accompanied by her somewhat unwilling ally, the Pro- 
fessor, Mrs. Armytage had lain or sat in ambush, and falling upon the 
men in charge of the provisions, had compelled them to set them down 
in the hollow. 

“Tay the cloth here, John,” she had said, imperatively, “ where we 
shall be out of the wind. As for sitting on the top of that hill, in my 
present state of health, I should as soon think of flying.” 

John might have thought of flying, and indeed he did, but not for a 
moment did he think of disobeying Mrs. Armytage’s behest, and the 
cloth was laid accordingly. 

“Tt is rather a likely place for Ophidia,” the Professor had mur- 
mured, but so gently that the remonstrance had been not only inef- 
fectual, but misconceived ; his lady had imagined that he was referring 
to the trench as being the probable habi‘«t of some species of butterfly. 

“Tt is every way the most convenient spot,” she said ; “and nobody 
but an idiot would have fixed upon any other.” 

The idiot, of course, was Mrs. Jennynge; and the counter-ordering 
of that lady’s arrangements was, in fact, the convenience Mrs, Armytage 
had in her mind, 
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“They'll feel a little disappointed if they want a view,” hazarded 
the Professor, looking round upon the position, which was in fact a dry 
ditch ; “ won’t they !” 

“ Let ’em,” was the laconic reply. 

The frame of mind of his good lady was indeed far from conciliatory ; 
she had not forgotten that terrible scramble up the cliffs of Wychett 
Cove, and the loss of her dinner at the table d’héte, not to mention the 
physical ailments her fatigues bad induced. These latter, however, it 
must be confessed, she had given out to be worse than they really were ; 
she had made a shrewd guess at the state of affairs in her absence ; that 
something like rebellion might be fermenting among her subjects, and 
she had resolved to recover her supremacy by a coup d’état. Unper- 
ceived by the rest of the household, she had stolen up with the Professor 
early in the morning to her place of ambush, and felt herself mistress of 
the situation and of her enemies. 

The astonishment and chagrin of Mrs. Jennynge, on finding Mrs. 
Armytage in possession of the camp, was so excessive that she actually 
forgot to inquire after her rival’s health. Environed,as she felt herself to 
be, by allies, and conscious of the presence of Mr. Josceline, she made for 
once a resolute stand against the common tyrant. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Armytage, we have all set our hearts upon being on 
the very top of the hill.” 

“1 don’t know as to that,” was the grim reply ; “ but I know who 
has set her heart upon being at the top of the tree. IJ am sure this is a 
much pleasanter spot. However, the point is,” concluded Mrs, Army- 
tage, more mildly, perceiving public feeling to be against her proposition, 
“am I,as an invalid, to be asked to sacrifice my health, perhaps my life, 
toa mere caprice ? Of course Iam not. We can picnic here in the shelter, 
and then any one that likes to climb up higher afterwards can do so.” 
Then, arranging her garments wit the decent dignity of a female 
Cesar, she plumped herself down opposite a pigeon pie. 

In a dispute there is nothing like action ; passion is not to be com- 
pared to it for one moment ; and the spectacle of Mrs. Armytage seated, 
and evidently about to begin operations on the provisions, decided the 
waverers, who were also eager for lunch, in her favour. Mrs. Jennynge, 
feeling that she had lost the battle, relieved her feelings by making an 
apology to Mr. Josceline, in whispered tones, for the behaviour of her 
enemy. 

“ All of us at the Ultramarine are used to Mrs. Armytage’s ways,” 
she said ; “ but to a stranger they must appear very extraordinary.” 

Mr. Josceline answered with a smile, which also did duty for the 
acceptance of the offer of a seat, tolera’ly clear of brambles, which Mrs. 
Armytage had made him by her side. Mrs. Jennynge promptly took up 
her position on the other side of him—for was it not her duty to protect 
him against “ that terrible woman” all she could !—and the rest of the 
company arranged themselves mechanically, after much the same 
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manner as they sat at the table d’héte; only they had no chairs, which to 
some of them made a considerable difference. 

“T call it most idiotic,” murmured Mr. Aird, “ this coming up a hill 
in the heat to graze, instead of taking our luncheon comfortably.” 

“Still, you have an advantage over some of us,” observed Mrs. 
Wallace, laughing, and with a glance at the old Indian’s spare figure ; 
you can sit down on a flat place.” 

“Yes, but if there’s no flat place; at least no clearing: there 
are nettles here, and roots, and sharp things,” he answered, testily. 
“One need to be a camp-stool, and fold up, to accommodate oneself to 
such circumstances.” 

“ At all events, it’s much better than it would be at the top of the 
hill,” argued Mrs. Armytage. 

“You mean it would be worse there than here, ma’am? I deny it. 
It’s hotter here than it was at Bundeleumbad.” 

“T thought Bundelcumbad was such a nice place,” returned the lady, 
sarcastically ; “you always say it was so much nicer than any place in 
England.” 

“T only said so of its society, madam. There, if I haven’t been 
sitting on a flint stone, edgeways!” 

“Which accounts for the sharpness of your rejoinder,” observed 
Vernon. “ How do you know that the Professor will not discover it to 
be an ancient flint instrument—it’s just the place for it—showing 
unmistakably the action of fire?” 

“It’s just the place for that,” grumbled Mr. Aird. “ There’s not a 
breath of air. Phew!” And he wiped his forehead with a magnificent 
bandanna. 

“Tt always struck me,” said the Professor, “that the ancient 
Romans, taking their meals, as they did, supine, and resting on one 
elbow, must have suffered a good deal from dyspepsia.” 

“Which should make us forgive them much,” remarked Vernon. 
“For the heinous crime of having invented the Latin language, for one 
thing. What do you say, Davey ?” 

“‘T like it,” answered the boy ; “I think it’s capital.” 

“ Davey has not begun Latin yet,” said Mr. Aird, hastily ; “ that will 
all come in due time; he thought you referred to the picnic. So you 
like it, do you, my child?” he continued, softly. “The pure air and the 
sunshine, eh? Yes; it’s very nice.” 

“He said there was no air a moment ago,” muttered Mrs. Armytage, 
scornfully. ‘He sees everything through that child’s eyes.” 

“ A very rose-coloured medium, at all events,” observed Mr. Josceline, 
who perceived that Mr. Aird had overheard her; “I wish I saw 
everything through my child’s eyes.” 

“Only Miss Josceline’s are not rose-coloured,” observed Felspar, 
smiling. “I beg her pardon, but, as a painter and on a question of 
tint, I must be allowed to express that opinion.” 
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“Tf Felspar is so brilliant after one glass of champagne, what will he 
be when he has finished?” remarked Vernon, drily. ‘‘ One moment, Miss 
Josceline ; don’t move, I beg.” 

He stooped forward, and, seizing something which she had not 
noticed on her foot, threw it into the air and out of sight. 

“Lor! what was that? A bramble—a ‘follower,’ as we call it in 
Devonshire !” exclaimed Mrs. Wallace, to whose tongue the unaccustomed 
champagne had perhaps given some fillip. “ Well; I am sure I don’t 
wonder at its having occurred to her. In my country it’s thought to be 
an omen of good fortune, or what young ladies think to be so.” _ 

“That last limitation of your wife’s is not very complimentary to 
you, Wallace,” observed Mr. Aird, whose son’s enjoyment of the feast 
had put in high good humour. 

“ But I don’t believe it was a follower, as you call it, at all,” 
observed Miss Jennynge ; “I believe it was a snake.” 

“A snake!” exclaimed Mr. Aird, with horror, jumping to his feet, 
and clasping his boy in his arms. 

“No, no; it was only a blindworm,” said Mr. Vernon. “I threw 
it away, because I thought it might frighten the ladies. My dear Aird, 
one would really think it had been a boa constrictor.” 

“T said it was a likely spot for Ophidia,” remarked the Professor, 
quietly. ‘If any one gets bitten, I should like to see the effect of Curare. 
I’ve got a little bottle of it at the hotel.” 

“Come along, Davey; I’ll take your plate and things to the top of 
the hill!” exclaimed Mr. Aird, suiting the action to the word. “If the 
Professor likes to sacrifice himself in the cause of science, let him; you 
shall not be its victim.” 

“ Did you ever see any one behave so ridiculously ?” observed Mrs. 
Armytage to Mr. Josceline. 

“ Well really, madam, I don’t know,” returned that gentleman ; “ if 
there are snakes about, I don’t consider them a good substitute, even at 
a picnic, for soup or fish. What do you say, Mr. Felspar ?” 

“T think we had better go,” said Felspar, decisively. 

“ T shall stay where I am,” said Mrs. Armytage, with equal firmness. 

There was a moment of general hesitation ; the influence of authority 
was very great, but in the end that of fear prevailed. In five minutes 
the whole party had shifted their quarters, to the summit of the Dane- 
cliff, except the Professor and his wife. That lady had made a great 
mistake in putting her supremacy to a test so crucial, but, having 
made it, she stuck to her colours: to have gone with the rest—to 
sink from generalissimo to camp follower—would have been humiliation 
indeed. 

“T am really very sorry,” said Ella, “that Mrs. Armytage should 
have been left behind ; it seems like deserting her.” 

“She is not ‘left out in the cold,’ at all events,” observed Mr, Aird. 
“Gad! one couldn’t breathe down there.” 
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~ ; “She thoroughly deserves it for her obstinacy,” remarked Mrs. 
- 4 Jennynge, uncompromisingly. She was really afraid of snakes, for I 

; saw her tuck her feet up and sitting all in a hunch as we came 
' F away ; only she wouldn’t own that she was wrong in having counter- 
ordered my directions. I confess I am only sorry for the poor Pro- 
fessor.” 

“Oh, he won't hurt,” said Mr. Felspar, reassuringly. ‘“ He will 
adopt some scientific means of defence against reptiles; set fire to the 
grass all round him, probably.” 

“That will be nice for Mrs. Armytage,” remarked Miss Jennynge, 
acidly. 

“ And will make it ever so much warmer,” put in Mr. Aird. 

“There will be salamanders as well as snakes there presently,” sug- 
gested Felspar. 

T am afraid there was a great deal of laughter at the dethroned 
lady’s expense, and very little sympathy expressed for her except by 
Ella, who again said, “ I am very sorry.” 

There was no doubt that the change of locality was a great improve- 
ment. The view was magnificent; and after the viands were disposed 
of, the two young ladies produced their sketch-books, and, under Mr. 
Felspar’s direction, proceeded to transfer the coastguard station to 
paper. No doubt it was because Ella was but a beginner that he gave 
} so much more of his attention to her work than to that of her fair com- 

panion ; but, though he encouraged her, he was very far from flattering 
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her performance. 

| “You will want a good deal of teaching,” he said; at which Miss 
Jennynge threw up her head like a horse champing (though, of course, 
without so much noise), and remarked satirically : “I am sure she will 
have a very attentive tutor.” 

“T am glad to have so good a character from my last place,” rejoined 
Felspar, drily. “But you must not imagine, Miss Jennynge, that you 

y are in need of no further instruction.” 

“ You are very complimentary, I’m sure, sir,” returned the young 
lady, in that incisive tone which in the female indicates the presence of 
* temper.” 

“Indeed, I only meant that my poor services would be always at 
your disposal,” said Felspar, in conciliation. But poor Ella felt very 
uncomfortable at this exhibition of feeling on the part of her young 
friend, and much hotter even than she had been in the fosse. It could 
not be that Miss Jennynge was seriously jealous of the painter’s atten- 
tion to her new acquaintance, since she herself thought as little of 
painters (matrimonially speaking) as of glaziers; but she had inherited 
from her mother an extreme objection to playing, in any orchestra what- 
soever, the second fiddle. She had grown so stiff and cold that it needed 
an artistic touch on the part of Mr. Felspar to what he pleasantly 
termed “restore animation.” ‘It seems to me, Miss Jennynge,” he 
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said, with a critical eye upon her landscape, “that you are greatest in 
distance.” 

Ella, who noticed the double sense of the compliment, grew hotter 
than ever; partly with annoyance at Mr. Felspar, partly with apprehen- 
sion of the effects of such a remark upon her fellow-pupil. She did not 
take into account the force of the vanity of art and that of nature— 
the weight of Pelion piled on Ossa. 

“Do you really think so?” said Anastasia, with a pleased purr. 
“Singularly enough, Miss Josceline made a similar remark upon my 
drawing this very morning.” : 

“That shows she has good judgment, though she is deficient in 
perspective,” said Felspar, coolly. “ Her weak point is your strong one, 
You young ladies will never be rivals in landscape drawing.” 

“ That is quite true,” said Ella, laughing, “though I don’t think Miss 
Jennynge will thank you for such a superfluous piece of consolation.” 

“T am sure,” said the delineator of “distance,” graciously, “that 
after a lesson or two—that is, | mean when you have enjoyed the same 
advantages as myself—you will be quite as clever at it, except, perhaps, 
as to the sky line, as I am.” 

“ Yes; you are not good at sky line, Miss Josceline,” said Felspar, 
gravely, “but you will do very well at figure drawing. Those little 
people in the foreground are first-rate. You must go in for that; we'll 
get some noble model to draw from. There’s the Professor yonder, 
come up from the ditch for a breath of fresh air: draw him.” 

“ By-the-bye, where’s Mr. Vernon ?” exclaimed Miss Jennynge. 

“T’ll tell him you said ‘ by-the-bye,’” said Felspar, “in connection 
with ‘a noble model.’ I don’t know anything more likely to please 
him. He is very proud of his figure, I can tell you.” 

“You have not, however, told us what has become of him,” said 
Ella, anxiously, her quick ear perceiving at once the difference between 
badinage and evasion. ‘I noticed he was looking very pale just now ; 
is he unwell?” 

“No, no; that is, he is not quite well. The heat of the fosse, I 
fancy, affected him.” 

“You are deceiving us, Mr. Felspar,” said Ella, putting down her 
sketch-book ; “it was not the heat. I suspected it from the very first, 
though he concealed it so courageously. That was an adder he took up, 
and it has bitten him.” 

“Oh, la; I hope not!” exclaimed Miss Jennynge, with a pretty 
little shudder.” 

“Well, yes; it was an adder,” said Felspar, reluctantly ; “I knew 
it at the time, but he particularly told me to say nothing about it; and 
if I had not insisted upon his going to the doctor’s to be looked to, he 
would have been here now. Old Cooper has set him to rights by 
this time, you may depend upon it. He will be dreadfully annoyed if 
any fuss is made.” 
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But Ella had already risen. ‘ Papa,” she exclaimed, “ Mr. Vernon 
has been bitten by the adder that he took off my boot, and has gone 


home ill!” 


At this, Mr. Josceline, who was paying his attentions to Mrs. 
Jennynge, withdrew them, though scarcely with such promptitude as 
the occasion would seem to demand. 

“ Dear me, Ella; you don’t say so?” 

“ How shocking !” ejaculated Mrs. Jennynge ; “ why, the piece will 
have to be cut out, and then burnt with a hot iron, won’t it ?” 

“ Tt would be no use burning the piece,” said Felspar, grimly. 

“How unfeeling you are, Mr. Felspar!” cried Miss Jennynge, 
reprovingly. She did not understand that it was disgust at the selfish- 
ness of her mother’s remark, not want of sympathy with his friend, that 
had evoked his scorn. 

“ But if something of that kind is not done,” pursued the old lady, 
“he'll go mad, won't he?” 

“ Yes,” said Felspar; ‘“ when he comes to the table @’hdte and barks, 
it will be a sign that he is dangerous.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I see all that,” said Mr. Josceline, to whom his daughter 
had meantime been speaking in low but earnest tones: “ of course, he 
was very kind ; but I’m hanged if I can see how I can help him, unless I 
suck the place, like Queen Eleanor.” 

“T assure you it’s quite unnecessary that you should leave us,” said 
Mrs. Jennynge, annoyed at the prospect of losing her cavalier. 

“Tf you don’t go, papa,” whispered Ella into her father’s astonished 
ear, “I shall go myself.” 

For one instant a frown like night came over Mr. Josceline’s face. 
Then he answered lightly, “ Very well, dear ; since you think it is the 
right thing to do, I'll go at once.” 

And he went. 

“1 hope no one else will go,” said Felspar, quietly, “ because I know 
it will annoy Vernon. If it had not been for that, I should myself, I 
hope, have been the first to go.” 

He said this in so low a tone that it would almost seem to 
be intended for Ella’s ear rather than for a public apology for his 
conduct, then added cheerfully, “Come, let us go on with our drawing- 
lesson.” 

Miss Jennynge dutifully resumed her sketch-book, but Ella drew no 
more: she said her fingers shook, which, indeed, they did (though not 
from cold), as Felspar perceived. He thought some people—those who 
got bitten by snakes, for instance—had great luck. Presently, seeing 
Ella unoccupied, little Davey stole down to her from his father’s side, 
and slipped his hand into hers. 

“ Papa says I must not go to Mr. Vernon,” he whispered, “ because 
Mrs. Jennynge says he'll bite. But I don’t think he’d bite me. I’m 
very sorry he’s hurt ; ain’t you ?” 
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Ella did not answer him directly ; but she put her arm round his 
neck and kissed him. “ You are a good, dear child,” she said. Felspar, 
who saw the action, though he did not hear the words, thought that 
some boys, too, had great luck. 

Then after an hour or so, dashed with melancholy caused by Vernon’s 
misfortune, and which, after the fun of the picnic, seemed somewhat of 
the nature of a bathos, the party returned to the hotel, whither the 
Professor and his wife had already preceded them. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A Coupe or PATIENTS. 


Dr. Coorerr’s house, though situated in the High Street of Wallington, 
was, to some eyes that from time to time beheld it, quite an ideal place 
of residence. It was small and low, but eminently comfortable, and, being 
of ancient red brick and overgrown with creepers, had a most picturesque 
appearance. The two bow windows of what the Doctor called his parlour 
and his study—which were also his dining-room and drawing-room— 
looked out upon an old-fashioned flower-garden, which, all the summer 
through, smelt more deliciously than the best scent-shop in Bond Street. 
At one end of it was a sort of temple, set on a little hill, dedicated to the 
divine weed, where, after his day’s work was done, the good Esculapius 
would sit and smoke, with his eyes on the Ocean and his thoughts on the 
Infinite—or sometimes only on his longest cases. His best cures, he was 
wont to say, were wrought out in this place of retirement. His visits to 
patients were brief, and his way with them so prompt and decisive that, 
to strangers, and especially to those who had little the matter with 
them, he appeared curt and careless ; whereas he was, in fact, the most 
painstaking of physicians. How he lived—though it was in homely 
fashion—was a wonder to many, for his practice lay chiefly among the 
poor, to whom he was known at least as much as an almsgiver as a medical 
adviser. When remonstrated with by his friends upon a charity so out of 
all proportion to his means, he would argue that he gave nothing but pro- 
fessional assistance ; “ it is not the drugs from my dispensary,” he would 
say, “of which the good people are in need, but beef from my larder and 
soup from my kitchen; it is no use my ordering them port wine, don’t 
you see, unless I send them a bottle.” 

I sometimes think that in heaven there will be a particularly pleasant 
spot set aside for good doctors; and, if I am right, John Cooper of 
Wallington will have one of the snuggest corners there. On earth, 
from the circumstance of his blunt manners and the use of a strong 
provincial dialect, he was not appreciated generally by the upper classes 
until they had found the value of his services. And he was so absurdly 
conscientious that, if they only fancied they needed them, he was wont 
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to tell them so. Otherwise he would have made a much better income 
out of society generally, and of the hotel company in particular, among 
whom there were often hypochondriacs, and those professional invalids 
who to the doctor are what litigious people are to the lawyer. Moreover, 
when called in to a serious case, but one in which he knew medicine 
would not avail, instead of trying interesting experiments, which expand 
the purse if not the mind, he would frankly say, “I can do nothing for 
you.” Such a case he had had under his charge for four-and-twenty hours 
quite recently ; and his payment—a voluntary one—had been unusually 
large ; viz. a five-pound note and this remark, delivered with a sigh, 
“ Dr. Cooper, you are an honest man, I fear.”, 

This was true, yet the Doctor had his weaknesses. He was an amateur 
mathematician, and had constructed a system of logarithms, which did 
not take much more than double the time for computation than was ex- 
pended in the usual method ; he had even the reputation of “ correspond- 
ing with Le Verrier,” though his enemies asserted that the correspondence 
had consisted in his having addressed one letter to the astronomer to 
which the latter had not replied. 

On the day of the picnic the Doctor was enjoying an after-dinner pipe 
in his bower when he beheld Vernon coming up to him through the 
garden, The young man often dropped in for a chat in the evening “ to 
suck his brains,” as the host averred, and certainly some of the Doctor's 
experiences had afterwards appeared (well disguised and with his full con- 
sent) in print; but the young man was, indeed, a great favourite with 
him, and brought with him at least as much as he took away. A visit 
from him so early in the day was, however, unusual; and the Doctor 
perceived at once that something was amiss, though he affected sim- 
plicity. 

“Oh, come ye for peace here, or come ye for war?” he quoted, gaily ; 
“do I behold a friend, or a wretch in quest of literary copy ?” 

“ Neither, my good sir; nor yet ‘to dance at your bridal,’ replied 
the young man, concluding the quotation, “ though I hope to do that some 
day.” [ Animpudent young dog,” muttered the Doctor.| “ Tam come 
for your professional advice.” 

“Ts it the heartache ?” 

“No; the fact is I have been bitten in the hand.” 

“ By a dog ?” exclaimed the Doctor, speaking quickly, but quietly, and 
rising from his seat for the first time. 

“No; by a viper; it came uninvited to our picnic on the Danecliff, 
and when I picked it up to throw it away it did this ”—and he exhibited 
his wounded hand, which had already begun to swell. 

“Um; fingers were made before forks it is true, but they are not so 
long. If I had been you, I should have taken that viper up with a salad 
fork.” 

“There was no time; the reptile was crawling on a young lady’s 
foot.” 
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The Doctor executed a soft but prolonged whistle. “Then I was right,” 
he said, “as I generally am, in my first diagnosis; both hand and heart 
are affected. You shake your head, which goes for nothing; and you 
turn very red, which is a most significant symptom. Now let me look at 
the hand.” 

They were in the surgery by this time, which was at the back of the 
house, and the Doctor at once commenced his ministrations. 

“Tf you had been a child, this might have been dangerous,” he 
observed; “but grown-up persons are seluum much hurt by these 
things. It will cripple you for a day or two for all that, if I am not 
mistaken.” ° 

“Confound it! and I have to write some verses within twenty-four 
hours for a magazine.” 

“ Dictate ’em to the young lady that bit you—I mean who was the 
cause of your being bitten. Make ’em very tender; heart, smart; love, 
dove; mine, thine. That will give you a capital opportunity ; and will 
also put to shame the people who found their arguments against the bene- 
volence of the scheme of creation upon the fact that the viper is harmful 
and of no use.” 

“T have found it very useful professionally,” said Vernon, gravely. 
“ As a metaphor for a villain it is invaluable. If he is also a mathema- 
tician,” he added slily, “ I use a synonym, and call him an adder.” 

The surgeon laughed, and, as was his custom, so uproariously, that a 
polite knock at the door escaped the notice of both doctor and patient. 
The next moment Mr. Josceline entered the room. 

“IT beg your pardon, Dr. Cooper, but the servant-girl told me to 
walk in. I came to inquire after a sick friend, and am delighted to find 
him laughing, like Mother Hubbard’s dog in the ballad.” 

“Tt was my laugh,” said the Doctor, somewhat disconcerted, and con- 
scious, doubtless, that a guffaw was scarcely a professional incident in a 
surgical operation. “The fact is, our young friend here is a little de- 
pressed by his misfortune ; thinks a snake-bite likely to produce hydro- 
phobia—now, my good sir,” this to Vernon, who was about to enter his 
protest against so atrocious a misrepresentation, “you mustn’t excite 
yourself, or you'll have lock-jaw.” 

For a moment Mr. Josceline looked puzzled, but in the next he was 
in full possession of the state of affairs. The rough humour of the 
Doctor was as foreign to any mental attribute of his own as were the high 
spirits of Vernon; but he could understand them both. 

“T suppose,” he said, in the philosophic tone he could adopt with the 
same ease as another would use a toothpick, “ you find in sickness even 
more than in health that ‘a merry heart goes all the way, while a sad 
one tires in a mile-a-.’” 

“That is certainly my experience, Mr. Josceline,” returned the Doctor ; 
for, though he had never spoken to his visitor before, the latter was already 
known by report to every one in Wallington. “ ’Tis the light heart that 
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makes the good patient ; but I hope our young friend here will not have 
to draw much upon his resources in the way of liveliness to get over this 
bout. To the adult, as I was telling him, the bite of the viper is not very 
formidable.” 

“T am, nevertheless, greatly obliged to him for having, to his own 
damage, rescued my daughter from such a calamity,” said Mr. Josceline, 
warmly. “ Without making too much of it, which I am sure he would not 
wish me to do, I must needs say it was an unselfish act, very promptly 
and opportunely done. I thank him for it in my daughter’s name, as 
well as my own.” 

There was little to be found fault with in Mr. Josceline’s words, albeit 
they did not quite give the impression of being extempore, while the 
manner of speaking them was perfection. But it did not escape Vernon’s 
notice that they were addressed to him somewhat indirectly and in the 
presence of a third person. To his sensitive mind this seemed to imply 
that Mr. Josceline was inclined to make the obligation referred to as little 
private and personal as possible. 

“ You are quite right, Mr. Josceline,” he replied, gravely, “in thinking 
I did not wish to make much of what I did; nor was there in the service 
itself anything worthy of remark, since any one in my place must needs 
have performed it. I hope you will not think it necessary to further 
allude to it.” 

“One would really think our young friend was Mithridates, king of 
Pontus,” observed Mr. Josceline, gaily ; “so lightly does he seem to hold 
being poisoned.” 

“ He doesn’t make such a fuss about it as Cleopatra, certainly,” re- 
marked the Doctor, drily ; “ but an adder’s fang is not to be trifled with, 
and the sooner he gets home, and lies up a bit, the better—and you will 
wear that sling, young man, till further orders.” 

As Vernon rose to go, “ You must give me your left hand,” said Mr. 
Josceline, kindly; “though you can’t give me your right. Both my 
daughter and I will do ourselves the pleasure of calling on you to-morrow 
to make inquiries.” 

A flush of pleasure came over the young man’s face in spite of his 
effort to appear unmoved. 

“T am sure that is not necessary, Mr. Josceline,” he said; “ though 
such a visit would, indeed, be welcome, however undeserved. There are 
some of Mr. Felspar’s paintings, however, at our lodgings, which, since 
Miss Josceline is herself an artist, may, perhaps, repay her for her 
trouble.” 

The allusion was unfortunate, as we, who are in possession of Mr. 
Josceline’s views of his daughter's taste for art, are well aware; but the 
man of the world merely smiled acquiescence, and bade adieu to his 
young acquaintance with much graciousness and warmth. The resent- 
ment Vernon had showed in the first instance had, curiously enough, made 
a favourable impression on Mr. Josceline ; he was glad to find that the 
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young fellow had some pride of his own, for he knew it was easier to deal 
with such a man in relation to his affections (and his admiration of Ella 
had not escaped her father’s eye) than with those who agree with the 
scripture that “before honour is humility.” 

“T hope there is really nothing to fear with regard to Mr. Vernon,” 
said Mr. Josceline, as soon as the patient had left the room. 

“T think I may honestly say, Nothing,” replied the Doctor, to whom 
it seemed natural enough, though kind withal, that the other should have 
remained behind to ask the question. “ It is a great point in his favour, 
as you were saying, that he is not of the melancholy sort. Now, I’ve got 
a patient—not a hundred miles away—who, if his great toe aches, thinks 
not only that he is going to die of it, but that the world is going to fall to 
pieces.” 

“His name begins with an E, does it not?” observed Mr. Josceline, 
smiling. 

“ Well, yes,” answered the Doctor, somewhat repenting of his particu- 
larity ; for it was contrary to his habit to eke out his remarks, as only 
too many doctors do, by illustrations drawn from his own practice ; “ but 
how is it possible that you, who are a stranger here, should have guessed 
that?” 

“Oh, I know Mr. Edward, at least by reputation,” said Mr. Jos- 
celine. “I notice, by-the-bye, that about here they call him Ed- 
wards !” 

“Which would drive him frantic if he knew it,” laughed the Doctor ; 
“fortunately, however, he never hears what folks say.” 

“ Just so; he lives the life of a recluse, does he not ?” 

“ Absolutely ; he sees noone in the neighbourhood except myself, nor 
even me save when he imagines himself (which, however, is pretty often) 
at the point of death. At ordinary times when I am sent for, I am 
interviewed by his secretary, who details his highness’s symptoms as if 
they were his own ; and I prescribe for them accordingly.” 

‘Do you not think he is touched in his head ?” inquired Mr. Josceline, 
carelessly. 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders. “As he is a rich man, one 
must call him ‘ peculiar,’ or ‘ eccentric ;’ if he were a poor man,—well, 
between ourselves, I think he would be put into the County Lunatic 
Asylum.” 

“ Tt is fortunate for him that he has no relatives to put him in a pri- 
vate madhouse,” observed Mr. Josceline, with unwonted grimness. 

“That is not his opinion,” said the Doctor, drily ; who, having been 
betrayed into frankness by the other’s seeming acquaintance with the 
subject in question, now once more seemed inclined to draw in his 
horns. 

“ Just so; that he has not been blessed by children seems to him, I 
dare say, not so much a private calamity,” continued the other, “as a 
public misfortune.” 
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“T see you know all about it,” answered the Doctor, in a tone 
that seemed to imply, “and since you do so, there is nothing more to 
tell.” 

“ But do you mean to say, Doctor,” pursued Mr. Josceline, “that our 
friend up at the castle yonder ”—and he threw his hand out in the direc- 
tion of Barton—“ does actually see no one but his secretary and yourself ?”’ 

‘No other man, as I believe.” 

There was a long pause, which the Doctor did not seem at all inclined 
to break ; he felt that he had made a mistake in speaking of the private 
affairs of a patient, and especially of one who was solicitous to keep them 
private. 

“ And does this seclusion apply also, Doctor, to the other sex +” 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Josceline, I don’t feel at liberty to give 
you any more information upon the subject, unless you can assure me 
that you have some reason beyond mere curiosity for inquiring into it.” 

“The question I have just put, Doctor, shall be my last one,” re- 
turned the other, earnestly ; ‘and I give you my word of honour that, 
whatever your reply may be, it shall never be repeated to any human 
being.” 

“ Well, then, there is a lady at the castle who enjoys Mr. Edward’s 
complete confidence. I should add,” he continued, gravely—for a mock- 
ing and contemptuous smile had suddenly distorted Mr. Josceline’s aristo- 
cratic features—“ that not a breath of scandal attaches to Miss Burt’s 
position in that gentleman’s household. She is, I am convinced, an ex- 
cellent good woman, though she has suffered, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, some severe misfortune, the nature of which I cannot guess, but 
which, I will venture to assert, has been unmerited.” 

Mr. Josceline waved his hand in token of assent, but his face darkened, 
and its expression became curiously hard and set. 

“You must excuse my earnestness,” continued the Doctor, “but I 
respect Miss Burt, and appreciate the delicate position in which she is 
necessarily placed ; and as to Mr. Edward himself, I feel that where a 
man—though it may be through his own fault—has so many circum- 
stances against him, and which tender to foster gossip and scandal, it is 
one’s duty to put him right with others, where one can—— Drink this at 
once ; the whole of it!” 

While the Doctor had been speaking he had moved, still keeping his 
eye fixed on his companion, to a cupboard behind him, from which he 
produced a bottle of brandy and a wine glass, which he filled to the brim. 

“ Don’t speak ; that’s well ; your colour is coming back again.” 

“Tam dying; I suffocate,” moaned the other; his lips were blue ; 
his hands were pressed tightly to his side ; his face depicted the throes of 
some inward agony. 

“On the contrary, you are getting better.” 

“Tf that breast-pang is to come again, I had rather die,” murmured 
Mr. Josceline. 
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*“ It will not come again,” answered the Doctor, quietly ; ‘“ at least, not 
now,” he added, with conscientious reluctance. ‘“ You have had it be- 
fore, I conclude ?” 

Mr. Josceline moved his head in assent. There was a silence for a 
little, and then the patient began to smile pleasantly, but very feebly, 
like a wintry sun. 

“ What poor creatures we are, Doctor, when anything goes wrong 
with this complicated mechanism of ours! I feel that I have made a 
most distressing exbibition of myself. The sight of that adder—so near 
my dear Ella—gave me a turn, and perhaps I came down the hill quicker 
than was necessary; and, you see, my heart is weak. Pray forgive 
me.” 

The Doctor regarded him with gravity. Mr. Josceline reminded him 
of Lord Chesterfield in extremis with his “ Give Dayrelles a chair,” and 
his honest nature resented such politeness as out of place. 

“Tt is my duty,” said he, earnestly, “ to tell you that you will require 
great care, Mr. Josceline ; very great care. I can do little for you; but 
you must avoid excitement of all kinds, or we shall have a repetition of 
this scene which has distressed you so much.” : 

“It was touch and go, Doctor, was it?” inquired the other, with a 
seriousness as strangely foreign to the phrase, as the phrase itself was to 
the speaker’s usual manner of expressing himself. 

“Yes ; if you put it that way, it was almost ‘go!’” 

“ Poor Ella!” 

Mr. Josceline’s voice was full of pathos. To one who knew him well 
it was difficult to believe that he could have uttered such words and in 
such a tone. Presently he spoke again. 

“ You will say nothing of this unpleasant incident, I feel sure, doc- 
tor; I have never been mistaken yet—to use a phrase from your own 
profession—in my diagnosis of a gentleman.” 

“The term is very vague,” returned the other, smiling; “but you 
may trust me so far. The secrets of the consulting-room are as the secrets 
of the confessional. You must not think because I spoke so openly of 
Mr. Edward and of Miss Burt (who, indeed, is no patient of mine) that 
I am given to gossip—I’I] just open the window ; that’s well; now you 
look yourself again.” 

For a moment Mr. Josceline had not looked himself, nor anything like 
it. The Doctor’s practised eye had detected certain premonitory symptoms 
of a second attack; but these, again, had passed away. “ Half a glass 
more of this will do you no harm; unless, indeed, you are unused to 
alcohol.” 

“J have drunk like a fish in my time,” replied Mr. Josceline, frankly. 

“T dare say,” was the Doctor’srejoinder, delivered in so naive a tone, 
that the patient answered, smiling :— 

“ You are thinking to yourself that I have probably done everything 
else, in my time, that I should not have done.” 
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“Tt is my impression that you have tried your constitution pretty 
severely,” answered the Doctor, evasively. “ And, I warn you,” he con- 
tinued, earnestly, “ you must try it no more.” 

“ Indeed, I have no intention, Doctor,” sighed Mr. Josceline ; “it is 
such a mistake that we don’t all begin life at sixty years of age. Then 
we should be so irreproachable.” 

“TI don’t agree with you; many would be born misers, for one 
thing.” 

“Let the galled jade wince; that doesn’t touch me, I assure you, 
Doctor, since I was never distinguished as an economist. By-the-bye, 
that reminds me—what am I indebted to you for saving my life; for I 
well understand that you have done no less.” 

“My dear sir, the glass of brandy you drank, it is true, is very old,” 
answered the Doctor, gravely; “at the Ultramarine you would have 
given a shilling for it. But I am not licensed to sell spirituous liquors, 
and, therefore, can charge you nothing.” 

“ But that is Quixotic,” remonstrated Mr. Josceline ; “ moreover, if I 
want a doctor in future, what am I to do?” 

“Oh, if you send for me professionally, of which I hope there will be 
no need, that is another matter. Then it will be ‘Charge, Chester, 
charge,’ with a vengeance. Good-bye, my dear sir, and take care of 
yourself.” 

“ A very serious case, that,” murmured the Doctor, when the other 
had departed. “It must have been no ordinary matter that so moved 
him; the attack took place, too, when he was apparently quite calm. 
Sixty years of age? No; he has not seen fifty, and I very much doubt,” 
he added, with a drop of the voice, “if he ever will see it.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SvuGGESTION. 


THE position of a bore in society is not so fixed as it is commonly sup- 
posed to be. He is by no means generally disliked, or it would be im- 
possible that he should be so universally tolerated. The fact is, dull 
people, of whom there is a fair sprinkling in the world, are not so annoyed 
by him as they pretend to be, and have, secretly, a fellow-feeling for him. 
Bores, indeed, remind me of nothing so much as organ-grinders, who, 
though abused on all hands, are, in fact, looked upon with disfavour by 
only a few unfortunates with delicate nerves, on whom their grinding 
has the effect of slow torture. There are some circumstances, however, 
—when, for example, they are suffering from severe calamities or physical 
pain,—in which even the most commonplace and conventional of men 
resent the attentions of a bore as though they were pests; and the same 
thing takes place with those men of the world who pride themselves 
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most upon their external civility to this class of parasite ; when they are 
hipped and out of sorts their patience gives way, and they can be as rude 
as anybody—or ruder. Thusit happened to Mr. Josceline himself, when, 
on leaving the Doctor’s house with his mind full of many things, and 
none of them pleasant, and with his body by no means in a satisfactory 
condition, he found himself suddenly in the society of Mrs. Armytage, 
She had gone into the village to make some little purchases, and was 
returning to the hotel alone when the good fortune occurred to her of 
meeting the very companion she most desired. 

“ Well, this is pleasant!” she exclaimed, “and the more so because 
so unexpected. I do hope you took no hurt, my dear Mr. Joscéline, from 
that imprudent adjournment to the top of the Danecliff. You are not 
strong, you know, and really you look far from well. I believe you feel 
a cold coming.” 

Mr. Josceline felt worse things than colds coming. The warning he 
had just received had been of a most serious and unmistakable kind, 
and it was not the first. In spite of himself and of all his usual habits 
and modes of thought, he had been brought suddenly face to face with a 
certain ghastly reality which, sooner or later, obtrudes itself on the atten- 
tion of gentlemen of the highest fashion. 

When an earthquake has taken place close to one’s feet, and another 
shock is imminent, the buzzing of a bottle fly in one’s ear is of no account ; 
yet, if it settles on one’s nose, one must do something. Mr. Josceline 
made at first some polite and mechanical rejoinder to Mrs. Armytage’s 
tittle-tattle ; but her “weak, washy, everlasting flood” of words was, in 
the end, too much for him. 

“ Anybody can see you are not well, Mr. Josceline; much more one 
who, like myself, has some powers of observation ; and who also, I may 
be allowed to say, takes a personal interest in your welfare. To sit 
down on the top of that hill, of all places in the world to dine, was 
really an act of madness. If you had stopped in the hollow, as I sug- 
gested ss 

“Do you know what happened, madam, through your choice of that 
situation ?” interrupted Mr. Josceline, gravely. “Mr. Vernon has been 
bitten by a snake.” 

“Dear me! You don’t sayso! Why, I heard him with my own 
ears say it was a blindworm.” 

“That was because he did not wish to alarm you ladies; he was 
bitten very badly, and Dr. Cooper has just dressed the wound.” 

“JT don’t think much of Dr. Cooper,” replied the lady. “I dare say 
he has never so much as heard of such a remedy, but a little olive-oil, 
with wool to exclude the air, is a sovereign remedy for snake-bites.” 

“ Then, for Heaven’s sake, madam, go to Mr. Vernon and tell him so. 
I think, under the circumstances, he has a right to expect it.” 

“ Do you really?” replied the lady, doubtfully. “If you are not a 
judge of what is right, dear Mr. Josceline, I don’t know who can be 
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qualified ; and though I am scarcely on visiting terms with the young 
gentleman ”—here she drew herself up, as if by that movement she 
would have indicated her superior position in the social scale—“ rather 
than fall short in such a matter, I will take the oil to him myself.” 

“Then you will very literally be a Good Samaritan,” said Mr. 
Josceline. 

He got rid of her with a smile and a bow, and she parted from him 
with the same symbols of courtesy. But the one never knew how very 
near the edge of a volcano she had been treading, while the other was 
equally unconscious of danger, through having underrated the in- 
telligence, or rather the susceptibilities, of his late companion. 

Mrs. Armytage could see when she was not wanted (when she 
chose to see it) as well as another ; and though she had departed upon an 
errand of charity, her feelings were scarcely in consonance with it. If Mr. 
Josceline had not been a sprig of nobility, she would have let him know 
what she thought of his conduct ; but, as it was, he hung too high. 
With the commonalty in almost open revolt against her sway, she could 
not afford to quarrel with a personage so exalted : and, indeed, in order 
to show how far from quarrel were her thoughts, she sent Mr. Josceline 
a present, or rather a token of her solicitude, that very afternoon. 

He was in his room alone, having placed his daughter, when he left 
the Danecliff, in the care of Mrs. Jennynge, who, contrary to Ella’s 
wishes (for she was naturally anxious to hear of Mr. Vernon), had, after 
their return to the hotel, taken her out for a walk in company with 
Anastasia; so that he was quite alone when Mrs. Armytage’s own maid 
came in: with her mistress’s compliments and one of the very hottest 
linseed poultices that had ever been seen so far from the fire. The cook, 
she said, had forgotten to send it on the previous day, but Mrs. Army- 
tage hoped and trusted it would still be found useful. 

“ You may put it down,” was the very mitigated expression of thanks 
with which Mr. Josceline received it ; and, on the handmaiden’s departure, 
I am sorry to be obliged to add, that, with an ejaculation which nothing 
but the state of his health could have excused, the invalid dropped it out 
of window. Nor was even this the worst of it; for Mrs. Armytage’s 
Fido happening to be upon the grass-plot beneath, in search of uncon- 
sidered trifles, he snapped the poultice up without having taken the pre- 
caution to blow upon it, or having the patience to let it cool, whereupon 
arose such howls of agony as brought out the whole establishment of the 
hotel. As the plate, however, had not been thrown out, and poor Fido 
could not explain the nature of his malady, he was treated for fits, and 
no one but himself was any the wiser. 

Under other circumstances, such a catastrophe could not have failed 
to be agreeable to one with so strong a sense of humour as Mr. Josceline, 
but that gentleman, as may well be imagined, was in no mood for mirth. 
He had, indeed, sent his daughter from him from the sense of his own 
disability to conceal the melancholy that consumed him. Though he 
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most upon their external civility to this class of parasite ; when they are 
hipped and out of sorts their patience gives way, and they can be as rude 
as anybody—or ruder. Thusit happened to Mr. Josceline himself, when, 
on leaving the Doctor’s house with his mind full of many things, and 
none of them pleasant, and with his body by no means in a satisfactory 
condition, he found himself suddenly in the society of Mrs. Armytage. 
She had gone into the village to make some little purchases, and was 
returning to the hotel alone when the good fortune occurred to her of 
meeting the very companion she most desired. 

“Well, this is pleasant!” she exclaimed, “and the more so because 
so unexpected. I do hope you took no hurt, my dear Mr. Josceline, from 
that imprudent adjournment to the top of the Danecliff. You are not 
strong, you know, and really you look far from well. I believe you feel 
a cold coming.” 

Mr. Josceline felt worse things than colds coming. The warning he 
had just received had been of a most serious and unmistakable kind, 
and it was not the first. In spite of himself and of all his usual habits 
and modes of thought, he had been brought suddenly face to face with a 
certain ghastly reality which, sooner or later, obtrudes itself on the atten- 
tion of gentlemen of the highest fashion. 

When an earthquake has taken place close to one’s feet, and another 
shock is imminent, the buzzing of a bottle fly in one’s ear is of no account ; 
yet, if it settles on one’s nose, one must do something. Mr. Josceline 
made at first some polite and mechanical rejoinder to Mrs. Armytage’s 
tittle-tattle ; but her “weak, washy, everlasting flood” of words was, in 
the end, too much for him. 

“ Anybody can see you are not well, Mr. Josceline ; much more one 
who, like myself, has some powers of observation ; and who also, I may 
be allowed to say, takes a personal interest in your welfare. To sit 
down on the top of that hill, of all places in the world to dine, was 
really an act of madness. If you had stopped in the hollow, as I sug- 
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“Do you know what happened, madam, through your choice of that 
situation ?” interrupted Mr. Josceline, gravely. “Mr. Vernon has been 
bitten by a snake.” 

“Dear me! You don’t say so! Why, I heard him with my own 
ears say it was a blindworm.” 

“That was because he did not wish to alarm you ladies; he was 
bitten very badly, and Dr. Cooper has just dressed the wound.” 

“T don’t think much of Dr. Cooper,” replied the lady. “I dare say 
he has never so much as heard of such a remedy, but a little olive-oil, 
with wool to exclude the air, is a sovereign remedy for snake-bites.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, madam, go to Mr. Vernon and tell him so. 
I think, under the circumstances, he has a right to expect it.” 

“ Do you really?” replied the lady, doubtfully. “If you are not a 
judge of what is right, dear Mr. Josceline, I don’t know who can be 
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qualified ; and though 1 am scarcely on visiting terms with the young 
gentleman ”—here she drew herself up, as if by that movement she 
would have indicated her superior position in the social seale—“ rather 
than fall short in such a matter, I will take the oil to him myself.” 

“Then you will very literally be a Good Samaritan,” said Mr. 
Josceline. 

He got rid of her with a smile and a bow, and she parted from him 
with the same symbols of courtesy. But the one never knew how very 
near the edge of « voleano she had been treading, while the other was 
equally unconscious of danger, through having underrated the in- 
telligence, or rather the susceptibilities, of his late companion. 

Mrs. Armytage could see when she was not wanted (when she 
chose to see it) as well as another ; and though she had departed upon an 
errand of charity, her feelings were scarcely in consonance with it. [f Mr. 
Josceline had not been a sprig of nobility, she would have let him know 
what she thought of his conduct ; but, as it was, he hung too high. 
With the commonalty in almost open revolt against her sway, she could 
not afford to quarrel with a personage so exalted : and, indeed, in order 
to show how far from quarrel were her thoughts, she sent Mr. Josceline 
a present, or rather a token of her solicitude, that very afternoon. 

He was in his room alone, having placed his daughter, when he left 
the Danecliff, in the care of Mrs. Jennynge, who, contrary to Ella’s 
wishes (for she was naturally anxious to hear of Mr. Vernon), had, after 
their return to the hotel, taken her out for a walk in company with 
Anastasia; so that he was quite alone when Mrs. Armytage’s own maid 
came in with her mistress’s compliments and one of the very hottest 
linseed poultices that had ever been seen so far from the fire. The cook, 
she said, had forgotten to send it on the previous day, but Mrs. Army- 
tage hoped and trusted it would still be found useful. 

“ You may put it down,” was the very mitigated expression of thanks 
with which Mr. Josceline received it ; and, on the handmaiden’s departure, 
I am sorry to be obliged to add, that, with an ejaculation which nothing 
but the state of his health could have excused, the invalid dropped it out 
of window. Nor was even this the worst of it; for Mrs. Armytage’s 
Fido happening to be upon the grass-plot beneath, in search of wncon- 
sidered trifles, he snapped the poultice up without having taken the pre- 
caution to blow upon it, or having the patience to let it cool, whereupon 
arose such howls of agony as brought out the whole establishment of the 
hotel. As the plate, however, had not been thrown out, and poor Fido 
could not explain the nature of his malady, he was treated for fits, and 
no one but himself was any the wiser. 

Under other circumstances, such a catastrophe could not have failed 
to be agreeable to one with so strong a sense of humour as Mr. Josceline, 
but that gentleman, as may well be imagined, was in no mood for mirth. 
He had, indeed, sent his daughter from him from the sense of his own 
disability to conceal the melancholy that consumed him. Though he 
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was far from thinking with the French nobleman that the Creator would 
“think twice before d ing a person of his quality,” the Hon. George 
Emilius Josceline had no vulgar fears of death, but he had fears of what 
might happen afterwards—to somebody else. The picturs of his Ella, 
friendless, fortuneless, and forlorn, presented itself to his mind in sombre 
but distinct colours. It had, as we know, occurred to him before, but 
never with such sharpness of outline. To do him justice, though he 
entertained some vague thoughts of reparation, he had none of absolu- 
tion ; it did not strike him that by any sacrifice of self at this, the fag 
end of a wasted existence, he might benefit his own soul. If he was 
destitute of the religious sense, he was also free from the inconsistent 
egotism that too often accompanies it. He had lived,for Self, it is true, 
throughout his life; but, for once, Love had vanquished Self. He was 
like a man who, conscious that his time is short, but with no anxiety for 
his spiritual concerns, makes haste to make his will. Only, in his case, 
though so solicitous to make provision for another, there was nothing to 
leave ; it was, however, possible, if time were given to him, to make, as 
it were, a deed of gift ; to bestow something upon the beloved object in 
his lifetime that might be of service to her after his own departure. It 
was no wonder that he was full of thought ; and what made the matter 
still more grave was, that, notwithstanding its pressing character, it was 
absolutely necessary for him to conceal its urgency from all concerned, 
and from Ella most of all. If she should once grasp the real condition 
of affairs, her father well understood that she would be constituting her- 
self the nurse and devoted companion of a sick man; whereas he had 
quite other views both for her and the patient in question. 

After an hour or two of solitude, during which he sat at the open 
window, gazing out on sky and sea, the beauty of which, perhaps, mingled 
with his thoughts and influenced them in a manner he little suspected, 
he arrived at a certain conclusion ; not a very good one, or perhaps, 
albeit it had paternal love for its basis, a high-principled one, but, 
nevertheless, such as seemed to him feasible and sufficient. By the time 
Ella returned he had, to all outward appearance, recovered himself, as 
was clear from her at once addressing him with respect to the health of 
another. 

“ Well, papa; how is Mr. Vernon? Mrs. Jennynge walks so slowly 
that I thought we should never have got home, and all the time I was 
torturing myself with the notion that he might be very ill.” 

“ No, no; there is very little the matter, though I thought it civil 
to say we would call and inquire after him to-morrow ; a slight swelling 
of the hand, and a little pain, which the doctor assures me will abate to- 
morrow. There was no occasion to distress yourself: I hope you did not 
evince any impatience of the society of your companions.” 

“T hope not, indeed, papa; Mrs. Jennynge was very kind to me, 
though I am not so conceited as to suppose it was for my own sake. 
You have no idea how she was singing your praises.” 
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“She is a woman of excellent judgment,” returned Mr. Josccline, 
smiling ; “and her daughter? Did she join in the chorus?” 

“ Well; she was not so enthusiastic as her mamma, of course. That 
would not have been what that lady would have called comme al faut, or 
in accordance with /es convenances.” 

It was with a very good-natured laugh that Ella thus alluded to 
Mrs. Jennynge’s weakness for the French tongue, but Mr. Josceline did 
not echo it; nay, it was even with a slight air of reproof that he re- 
plied : “She is a very kindly and well disposcl woman, Ella; and does 
not presume upon her wealth, as many persons would do in her position. 
I have reason to believe that she is very rich.” 

“Indeed?” said Ella, indifferently ; “I wonder, then, that the 
daughter—being such an heiress—should have remained unmarried so 
long.” 

“Yes; that is strange, for she is not bad-looking.” 

“Her style of dress is a little too fashionable, don’t you think, 
papa ?” 

“Well; it is at all events unsuitable for Wallington Bay. If you 
could give her a little friendly advice on the matter, it would be a charity, 
They evidently feel inclined to cultivate our acquaintance, and, though 
they may not be quite to our own taste, I have lived too long in the 
world to reject the friendly advances of honest people.” 

The sentiment, no doubt, was an admirable one; yet, somehow, in 
her father’s mouth it sounded strange. 

“ But, my dear papa, I thought to-day you rather discouraged Mrs. 
Armytage. And though she is rather vulgar, | do believe she is 
well-meaning.” 

“ No doubt she is, and that is a great misfortune. If such people 
were not well-meaning they would not be tolerated at all. I wish they 
would let well alone; she has just sent me a linseed poultice, which Fido 
has taken internally.” And he narrated the incident in a manner that 
amused Ella exceedingly. ‘“ By Jingo,” he added, “how Mr. Aird does 
hate that woman ! ” 

“Yes; Lam quite sorry about it ; he and Davey joined us when we 
were out walking, and inveighed against her so that [ felt obliged to be 
her partisan.” 

“That is a piece of quite unnecessary knight-errantry,” observed Mi. 
Josceline, gravely. “Mr. Airdis a better judge of human nature than you 
are, my dear. Underneath his somewhat rough exterior, unless I am 
much mistaken, are a wise head and a warm heart.” 

“As to the latter, Tam quite convinced of it, papa; his devotion to 
his boy is quite touching.” 

“Yes ; and when such strong affection is manifested for one object, 
the capabilities of it, at all events, exist for others. His lad is delicate, 
I fear.” 

“T am afraid so, papa.” 
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“How came Mr. Aird to join company with you?” inquired Mr, 
Josceline, after a long silence, during which he appeared deep in thought. 
“Tt did not strike me that Mrs. Jennynge was a favourite of his.” _ 

“Well, I believe that I was the attraction—that is, of course, to 
Davey. The little fellow has taken quite a fancy to me, and, seeing 
me walking with the others, he ran up to us, and his father followed 
him. The two have only just left us to make inquiries at Clover 
Cottage.” 

“ And where is Clover Cottage?” 

“What, have you not been there? That is where Mr. Felspar and 
Mr. Vernon live.” 

“No. I saw Mr. Vernon at the Doctor's. | remember now, he 
told me he lived in lodgings. That must be wretched work in 2 place 
like Wallington ; but, to be sure, it signifies nothing to a bachelor. The 
worst of it is that aman of that kind, through ignorance rather than 
selfishness, often imagines that what is good cnough for himself is good 
enough for his wife.” - 

“ But is Mr. Vernon going to be married ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know; 1 am only speaking in general terms; 
though, by-the-bye, I think his friend Felspar, who seems to be situated 
in much the same position, has an eye to Miss Jennynge. In that case, 
however, supposing you are right about her being an heiress, there is 
nothing to be said, as she will have enough for two.” 

“T think, dear papa, your sagacity is for once at fault,” said Ella, 
quietly. “ From what I have seen of Mr. Felspav, | judge him to have 
too much pride to be dependent upon his wife.” 

“ Then all [ can say is, it is false pride,” returned Mr. Josceline, dog- 
matically. “As to his own ideas upon the matter, they don’t concern 
me in the least ; but I should be sorry, my dear Ella, if you were to be 
misled by conventional views upon this subject. They proceed, in the 
first place, from the vulgar supposition that money is everything, and 
that there is no equivalent for it; whereas there are a great many equi- 
valents. For example, if Mr. Felspar is a man of genius, he would give 
as much as he got, even though he married an heiress or even a 
millionairess.” 

“ T quite agree with you there, papa, I’m sure.” 

“Of course you do; everybody with common sense must do so. 
Similarly, a man of rank, but of small means, is not to be accused of 
greed if, as the phrase goes, he ‘marries money.’ What he needs, it is 
true, his wife is possessed of ; but also, if she is not of such good family, 
vice versd. And it is the same with a young lady, whether of birth or 
beauty (and, of course, this is still more the case when she is possessed 
of both), who marries a rich man older than herself. The disparity in 
years is fully made up to her by the advantages of his social pesition ; 
and indeed, taking marriages all round, I am inclined to think that 
these are the happiest of all unions.” 
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It was not likely that Ella would have expressed any view of her 
own in antagonism to her father’s experience ; but, at this juncture, the 
gong gave note of the preparation for the table d’hote, and it is certain 
she felt a sense of relief in obeying its summons, and escaping from the 
further development of his social philosophy. It was not only that his 
treating of such topics was a thing new and strange, but his tone and 
manner had an earnestness altogether foreign to his character, and such 
as gave the thing discoursed of a personal application which embarrassed 
her, she knew not why. 


14—2 
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Sit George Etberedge. 


A NEGLECTED CHAPTER OF ENGLISHL LITERATURE. 


Tuat Sir George Etheredge wrote three plays which are now even less 
read than the rank and file of Restoration drama, and that he died at 
Ratisbon, at an uncertain date, by falling down the stairs of his own 
house and breaking his neck after a banquet, these are the only particu- 
lars which can be said to be known, even to students of literature, con- 
cerning the career of a very remarkable writer. I shall endeavour to 
show in the following pages that the entire neglect of the three plays is an 
unworthy return for the singular part they enjoyed in the creation of 
modern English comedy; and I shall be able to prove that the one cur- 
rent anecdote of Etheredge’s life has no foundation in fact whatever. At 
the same time I shall have the satisfaction of printing, mainly for the 
first time, and from MS. sources, a mass of biographical material which 
makes this dramatist, hitherto the shadowiest figure of his time, perhaps 
the one poet of the Restoration of whose life and character we know the 
most. The information I refer to has been culled from two or three 
fields. Firstly, from the incidental references to the author scattered in 
the less-known writings of his contemporaries ; secondly, from an article 
published in 1750, and from MS. notes still unprinted, both from the 
pen of that “ busy, curious, thirsty fly” of polite letters, the antiquarian 
Oldys ; but mostly, and with far the greatest confidence, from a volume 
in the Manuscript Room of the British Museum, entitled 7’he Letterbook 
of Sir George Etheredge, while he was Envoy Extraordinary at Ratisbon. 
This volume, which is in the handwriting of an un-named secretary, con- 
tains drafts of over one hundred letters from Etheredge, in English and 
French, a certain number of letters addressed to him by famous persons, 
some of his accounts, a hudibrastic poem on his character, and, finally, 
some extremely caustic letters, treacherously written by the secretary, to 
bring his master into bad odour in England. I cannot understand how 
so very curious and important a miscellany has hitherto been over- 
looked. It was bought by the British Museum in 1837, and, as far as I 
can find out, has been never referred to, or made use of in any way. It 
abounds with historical and literary allusions of great interest, and, as 
far as Etheredge is concerned, is simply a mine of wealth. Having pre- 
mised so much, I wil] endeavour to put together, as concisely as possible, 
what I have been able to collect from all these sources. 

On January 9, 1686, Etheredge addressed to the Earl of Middleton 
an epistle in octosyllabics, which eventually, in 1704, was printed in his 
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Works. Readers of Dryden will recollect that a letter in verse to Sir 
George Etheredge by that poet has always been included in Dryden’s 
poems, and that it begins :— 


To you who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty-three, 
And do not much for cold atone 
By bringing thither fifty-one. 


That Etheredge was fifty-one at the date of this epistle has hitherto 
been of little service to us, since we could not tell when that letter was 
composed. Zhe Letterbook, however, in giving us the date of Etheredge’s 
epistle, to which Dryden’s poem was an immediate answer, supplies us 
with an important item. If Etheredge was fifty-one in the early spring 
of 1686, he must have been born in 1634 or the first months of 1635, 
He was, therefore, a contemporary of Dryden, Roscommon, and Dorset, 
rather than, as has always been taken for granted, of the younger genera- 
tion of Wycherley, Shadwell, and Rochester. Nothing is known of his 
family. Gildon, who knew him, reported that he belonged to an old 
Oxfordshire family, and, therefore, may probably have been a descendant 
of Dr. George Etheredge, the famous Greek and Hebrew scholar, who 
died about 1590, and whose family estate was at Thame. Oldys very 
vaguely conjectures that our dramatist was educated at Cambridge. 
Gildon states that for a little while he studied the law, but adds, what 
external and internal evidence combine to prove, that he spent much of 
his early manhood in France. My own impression is that from about 1658 
to 1663 he was principally in Paris. His French, in prose and verse, is as 
fluent as his English ; and his plays are full of allusions that show him 
to be intimately at home in Parisian matters. What in the other Resto- 
ration playwrights seems a Gallic affectation seems nature in him. My 
reason for supposing that he did not arrive in London at the Restoration, 
but a year or two later, is that he appears to have been absolutely un- 
knownin London until his Comical Revenge was acted ; and also because 
he shows in that play an acquaintance with the new school of French 
comedy. He seems to have possessed means of his own, and to have 
lived a thoroughly idle life, without aim or ambition, until, in 1664, it 
occurred to him, in his thirtieth year, to write a play. 

At any critical moment in the development of a literature, events 
follow one another with such headlong speed, that I must be forgiven if 
I am alittle tiresome about the sequence of dates. According to all the 
bibliographers, old and new, Etheredge’s first play was She Would if She 
Could, 1668, immediately followed by The Comical Revenge, first printed 
in 1669. If this were the case, the claim of Etheredge to critical atten- 
tion would be comparatively small. Oldys, however, mentions that he 
had heard of, but never seen, an edition of this latter play of 1664. 
Neither Langbaine, Gildon, or any of their successors believe in the 
existence of such a quarto, nor is a copy to be found in the British 
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Museum. However, I have been so fortunate as to pick up two copies 
of this mythical quarto of 1664, the main issue of which I suppose to 
have been destroyed by some one of the many accidents that befell 
London in that decade, and Etheredge’s precedence of all his more emi- 
nent comic contemporaries is thus secured. The importance of this date, 
1664, is rendered still more evident when we consider that it constitutes 
a claim for its author for originality in two distinct kinds. The Comical 
Revenge, or Love in a Tub, which was acted at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the summer of 1664, is a tragi- 
comedy, of which the serious portions are entirely written in rhymed 
heroics, and the comic portions in prose. The whole question of the use 
of rhyme in English drama has been persistently misunderstood, and its 
history misstated. In Mr. George Saintsbury’s new life of Dryden, for the 
first time, the subject receives due critical attention, and is approached 
with the necessary equipment. But while I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Saintsbury’s view of the practice, I think something may be added from 
the purely historical side. The fashion of rhyme in the drama, then, to 
be exact, flourished from 1664 until Lee and Dryden returned to blank 
verse in 1678. Upon this it suddenly languished, and after being occa- 
sionally used until the end of the century, found its last example in 
Sedley’s Beauty the Conqueror, published in 1702. The customary 
opinion that both rhymed dramatic verse and the lighter form of comedy 
were introduced simultaneously with the Restoration is one of those 
generalisations which are easily made and slavishly repeated, but which 
fall before the slightest historical investigation. When the drama was 
reorganised in 1660, it reappeared in the old debased forms, without the 
least attempt at novelty. Brome and Shirley had continued to print 
their plays during the Commonwealth, and in Jasper Mayne had found 
a disciple who united, without developing, their merits or demerits. 
During the first years of the Restoration the principal playwrights were 
Porter, a sort of third-rate Brome, Killegrew, an imitator of Shirley, 
Stapylton, an apparently lunatic person, and Sir William Lower, to 
whom is due the praise of having studied French contemporary litera- 
ture with great zeal, and of having translated Corneille and Quinault. 
Wherever these poetasters ventured into verse, they displayed such an 
incompetence as has never before or since disgraced any coterie of con- 
siderable writers. Their blank verse was simply inorganic, their serious 
dialogue a sort of insanity, their comedy a string of pothouse buffoon- 
eries and preposterous “humours.” Dryden, in his Wild Gallant, and 
a very clever dramatist, Wilson, who never fulfilled his extraordinary 
promise, tried in 1663 to revive the moribund body of comedy, but 
always in the style of Ben Jonson; and finally, in 1664, came the in- 
troduction of rhymed dramatic verse. For my own part, I frankly con- 
fess that I think it was the only course that it was possible to take. The 
blank iambics of the romantic dramatists had become so execrably weak 
and distended, the whole movement of dramatic verse had grown 80 
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flaccid, that a little restraint in the severe limits of rhyme was absolutely 
necessary. It has been too rashly taken for granted that we owe the in- 
troduction of the new form to Dryden. It is true that in the 1664 pre- 
face to The Rival Ladies, aplay produced on the boards in the winter of 
1663, Dryden recommends the use of rhyme in heroic plays, and this 
fact, combined with the little study given to Dryden’s dramas, has led 
the critics to take for granted that that play is written in rhyme. A 
glance at the text will show that this is a mistake. The Rival Ladies 
is written in blank verse, and only two short passages of dialogue in the 
third act exhibit the timid way in which Dryden tested the ear of the 
public. Of course lyrical passages in all plays, and the main part of 
masques, such as the pastorals of Day, had, even in the Elizabethan age, 
heen written in decasyllabic rhymed verse ; but these exeeptions are as 
little to the point as is the example which Dryden shelters himself under, 
The Sieye of Rhodes. This piece was an opera, and therefore naturally in 
thyme. Asa point of fact Dryden was the first to propose, and Ether- 
edge the first to carry out, the experiment of writing ordinary plays 
in rhyme. Encouraged by the preface to The Rival Ladies, and 
urged on by the alexandrines he was accustomed to listen to on the 
French stage, Etheredge put the whole serious part of his Comical Re- 
venge into dialogue of which this piece from the duel scene is an 
example :- 
Bruce. Brave men! this action makes it well appear 
"Tis honour and not envy brings you here. 
Beaufort. We come to conquer, Bruce, and not to see 
Such villains rob us of our victory ; 
Your lives our fatal swords claim as their due, 
We'ed wronged ourselves had we not righted you. 
Bruce, Your generous courage has obliged us so, 
That to your succour we our safety owe. 
Lovis. You've done what men of honour ought to do, 
What in your cause we would have done for you. 
Beaufort, You speak the truth, we've but our duty done ; 
Prepare ; duty’s no obligation, | He strips. | 
None come into the field to weigh what’s right, 
This is no place for counsel, but for fight. 


And so on. The new style was at once taken up by the Howards, Kille- 
grews, and Orrerys, and became, as we have seen, the rage for at least 
fourteen years. 

But the serious portion of The Comical Revenge is not worth con- 
sidering in comparison with the value of the prose part. In the under- 
plot, the gay, realistic scenes which give the play its sub-title of the 
“Tale of a Tub,” Etheredge virtually founded English comedy, as it 
was successively understood by Congreve, Goldsmith, and Sheridan. The 
Royalists had come back from France deeply convinced of the superiority 
of Paris in all matters belonging to the business of the stage. Imme- 
diately upon the Restoration, in 1661,an unknown hand had printed an 
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English version of the J/enteuwr of Corneille. Lower had translated the 
tragedies of that poet ten years before, and had returned from his exile in 
Holland with the dramas of Quinault in his hand. But the great rush 
of Royalists back to England had happened just too soon to give them 
an opportunity of witnessing the advent of Moliére. By theend of 1659 
the exiled Court, hovering on the Dutch frontier, had transferred their 
attention from Paris to London. <A few months before this, Moliére and 
his troop had entered Paris, and an unobtrusive performance of Z’ Ltourdi 
had gradually led to other triumphs and to the creation of the greatest 
modern school of comedy. What gave Zhe Conical Revenge of Ether- 
edge its peculiar value and novelty was that it had been written by a 
man who had seen and understood L’Mtourdi, Le Dépit Amoureux, and 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. Etheredge loitered long enough in Paris for 
Molitre to be revealed to him, and then he hastened back to England 
with a totally new idea of what comedy ought to be. 

The real hero of the first three comedies of Moliére is Mascarille, and 
in like manner the farcical interest of Zhe Comical Revenge centres 
around a valet, Dufoy. When the curtain went up on the first scene, the 
audience felt that a new thing was being presented to them, new types and 
an unfamiliar method. Hitherto Ben Jonson had been the one example 
and theoretical master of all popular comedy. The great aim had been 
to hold some extravagance of character up to ridicule, to torture one 
monstrous ineptitude a thousand ways, to exhaust the capabilities of the 
language in fantastic quips and humours. The comedian had been bound 
to be in some sort a moralist, to lash himself into an ethical rage about 
something, and to work by a process of evolution rather than by passion- 
less observation of external manners. Under such a system wit might 
flourish, but there was no room for humour, in the modern acceptation 
of the word, for humour takes things quietly, watches unobtrusively, and 
is at heart sublimely indifferent. Now, the Royalists had come home 
from exile weary of all moral discussion, apt to let life slip, longing above 
all things for rest and pleasure and a quiet hour. It was a happy in- 
stinct that led Etheredge to improve a little on Moliére himself, and 
simply hold up the mirror of his play to the genial, sensual life of the 
young gentlemen his contemporaries. The new-found motto of French 
comedy, castigat ridendo mores, would have lain too heavy on English 
shoulders, the time of castigation was over, and life flowed merrily down 
to the deluge of the Revolution. The master of Dufoy, Sir Frederick 
Frollick, is not a type, but a portrait; and each lazy, periwigged fop 
in the pit clapped hands to welcome a friend that seemed to have just 
strolled from the Mulberry Garden. He isa man of quality, who can 
fight at need with great spirit and firmness of nerve, but whose customary 
occupation is the pursuit of pleasure without dignity and without reflec- 
tion. Like all Etheredge’s fine gentlemen, he is a finished fop, although 
he has the affectation of not caring for the society of fine ladies. He 
spends hours at his toilet, and “there never was a girl more humoursome 
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nor tedious in the dressing of her baby.” It seems to me certain that 
Etheredge intended Sir Frederick as a portrait of himself. Dufoy gives an 
amusing account of his being taken into Sir Frederick’s service. He was 
lounging on the new bridge in Paris, watching the marionettes and eating 
custard, when young M. de Grandville drove by in his chariot, in com- 
pany with his friend, Sir Fred. Frollick, and recommended Dufoy as a 
likely fellow to be entrusted with some delicate business, which he car- 
ried out so well, that Sir Frederick made him his valet. Zhe Comical 
Revenge is a series of brisk and entertaining scenes strung on a very light 
thread of plot. Sir Frederick plays fast and loose, all through, with a 
rich widow who wants to marry him ; a person called Wheedle, with an 
accomplice, Palmer, who dresses up to personate a Buckinghamshire 
drover, plays off the confidence-trick on a stupid knight, Sir Nicholas 
Cully, quite in the approved manner of to-day. This pastime, called 
“ coney-catching ” a century earlier, was by this time revived under the 
title of “bubbling.” By a pleasant amenity of the printer’s the rogues say 
to one another, “ Expect your Kew,” meaning “cue.” Meanwhile high 
love affairs, jealousies, and a tremendous duel, interrupted by the 
treachery of Puritan villains, have occupied the heroic scenes. The 
comedy grows fast and furious ; Sir Nicholas rides to visit the widow on 
a tavern-boy’s back, with three bottles of wine suspended on a cord be- 
hind him. Sir Frederick frightens the widow by pretending to be dead, and 
Dufoy, for being troublesome and spiteful, is confined by his fellow-ser- 
vants in a tub, with his head and hands stuck out of holes, and stumbles 
up and down the stage in that disguise. A brief extract will give a no- 
tion of the sprightly and picturesque manner of the dialogue. A lady 
has sent her maid to Sir Frederick’s lodgings to capitulate with him on 
his boisterousness. 

Beaufort. Jenny in tears! what’s the occasion, poor girl? 

Maid. Vl tell you, my Lord. 

Sir Fred. Buzz! Set not her tongue a-going again ; she has made more noise than 
half a dozen paper-mills ; London Bridge at low water is silence to her; in a word, 
rambling last night, we knocked at her mistress’s lodging, they denied us entrance, 


whereat a harsh word or two flew out. 


Maid. These were not all your heroic actions; pray tell the consequences, how 
you marched bravely at the rear of an army of link-boys; upon the sudden, how you 
gave defiance, and then, having waged a bloody war with the constable, and having 
vanquished that dreadful enemy, how you committed a general massacre on the glass 
windows, Are not these most honourable achievements, such as will be registered to 
your eternal fame by the most learned historian of Hicks’s Hall ? 

Sir Fred. Good, sweet Jenny, let’s come to a treaty; do but hear what articles I 
propose. 


The success of The Comical Revenge was unprecedented, and it se- 
cured its author an instant popularity. While it was under rehearsal, 
it attracted the attention of the young Lord Buckhurst, then distin- 
guished only as a Parliamentary man of promise, but soon to become 
famous as the poet Earl of Dorset. To him Etheredge dedicated hig 
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play, and by him was introduced to that circle of wits, Buckingham, 
Sedley, and the precocious Rochester, with whom he was to be associated 
for the rest of his life. 

Four years later he produced another and a better play. Meanwhile 
English comedy had made great advances. Dryden and Wilson had pro- 
ceeded ; Sedley, Shadwell, the Howards, had made their first appearance; 
but none of these, not even the author of Zhe Mulberry Garden, had 
quite understood the nature of Etheredge’s innovation. In She Would if 
She Could he showed them more plainly what he meant, for he had him- 
self come under the influence of a2 masterpiece of comedy, It is certain 
to me that the movement of She Would if She Could is founded upon a 
reminiscence of Z'artuffe, which, however, was not printed until 1669, 
“une comedie dont on a fait beaucoup de bruit, qui a esté longtemps 
persecutée.” Etheredge may have been present at the original perform- 

.ance of the first three acts, at Versailles, in May 1664; but it seems to 
me more probable that he saw the public representation at Paris in the 
summer of 1667, and that he hastened back to England with the plot 
of his own piece taking form in his brain. The only similarity be- 
tween the French and English plays is this, that Lady Cockwood is a 
female Tartuffe, a woman of loud religious pretensions, who demands 
respect and devotion for her piety, and who is really engaged, all the 
time, in the vain prosecution of a disgraceful intrigue. Sir Oliver Cock- 
wood, a boisterous, elderly knight, has come up to town for the season, in 
company with his pious lady, who leads him a sad life, with an old friend, 
Sir Jocelyn Jolly, and with the wards of the latter, two spirited girls 
called Ariana and Gatty. ‘These people have taken lodgings in St. 
James’s Street, at the “ Black Posts,” as Mrs. Sentry, the maid, takes pains 
to inform young Mr. Courtall, a gentleman of fashion in whom Lady 
Cockwood takes an interest less ingenuous than she pretends. The scene, 
therefore, instead of being laid in Arcadia or Cockayne, sets us down in 
the heart of the West End, the fashionable quarter of the London of 1668, 
The reader who has not studied old maps, or the agreeable books of Mr. 
Wheatley, is likely to be extremely ill-informed as to the limits and 
scope of the town two hundred years ago. St. James’s Street, which con- 
tained all the most genteel houses, ran, a sort of rural road, from Portugal 
Street, or Piccadilly, down to St. James’s Park. One of Charles II.’s 
first acts was to beautify this district. St. James’s Park, which then in- 
cluded Green Park, had been a sort of open meadow. The King cut a 
canal through it, planted it with lime-trees, and turned the path that led 
through St. James’s Fields into a drive called Pall Mall. In St. James’s 
Street rank and fashion clustered, and young poets contended for the 
honour of an invitation to Mr. Waller’s house on the west side. Here also 
the country gentry lodged when they came up to town, and a few smart 
shops had recently been opened to supply the needs of people of quality. 

Such was the bright scene of that comedy of fashionable life of which 

She Would if She Could gives us a faithful picture. In a town still un- 
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tainted by smoke and dirt, with fresh country airs blowing over it from 
all quarters but the east, the gay world of Charles IT.’s court ran through 
its bright ephemeral existence. There is no drama in which the physical 
surroundings of this life are so picturesquely brought before us as that of 
Etheredge. The play at present under discussion distinguishes itself 
from the comic work of Dryden, or Wycherley, or Shadwell, even from 
that of Congreve, by the little graphic touches, the intimate impression, 
the clear, bright colour of the scenes. The two girls, Sir Jocelyn’s 
wards, finding life dreary with Lady Cockwood and her pieties, put on 
vizards, and vange the Parks and the Mall without a chaperon. This 
is an artful contrivance, often afterwards imitated—as notably by Lord 
Lansdowne in his She Glallaints—but original to Etheredge, and very 
happy, from the opportunity it gives of drawing out naive remarks on 
familiar things; for in the second act the girls find their way to the 
Mulberry Garden, a public place of entertainment, adjoining Lord: 
Arlington’s mansion of Goring House, afterwards Buckingham Palace, 
and much frequented by a public whom Cromwell’s sense of propriety 
had deprived of their favourite Spring Garden, Here Ariana and Gatty 
meet Lady Coekwood’s recalcitrant spark Courtall, walking with his 
friend Freeman, and from behind their masks carry on with them a 
hazardous flirtation. The end of this seene, when the two sprightly 
girls break from their gallants and appear and reappear, crossing the 
stage from opposite corners, amid scenery that reminded every one in 
the theatre of the haunt most loved by Londoners, must have been par- 
ticularly delightful and diverting to witness; and all these are cireum- 
stances which we must bear in mind if we wish the drama of the 
testoration to be a living thing to us in reading it. It was a mundane 
entertainment, but in its earthly sincerity it superseded something that 
had ceased to be either human or divine. 

The two old knights ave “ harp and violin—nature has tuned them 
to play the fool in concert,” and their extravagances hurry the plot to 
its crisis. They swagger to their own confusion, and Lady Cockwood 
encourages their folly, that she herself may have an oppertunity of 
meeting Courtall, She contrives to give him an appointment in the 
New Exchange, which seems to have been a sort of arcade leading out 
of the Strand, with shops on each side. When the curtain rises for the 
third act, Mrs. 'Trinkett is sitting in the door of her shop inviting the 
people of quality to step in: “ What d’ye buy? What d’ye lack, gentle- 
men? Gloves, ribbands, and essences? ribbands, gloves, and essences ?” 
She is a woman of tact, who, under the pretence of selling “a few fashion- 
able toys to keep the ladies in countenance at a play or in the park,” 
passes letters or makes up rendezvous between people of quality. At 
her shop the gallants “seent their eyebrows and periwigs with a little 
essence of oranges or jessamine” ; and so Courtall occupies himself till 
Lady Cockwood arrives. Fortunately for him, Ariana and Gatty, who 
are out shopping, arrive ut the same moment; so he proposes to take 
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them all in his coach to the “ Bear” in Drury Lane for a dance. The 
party at the “Bear” is like a scene from some artistically mounted 
drama of our own day. Etheredge, with his singular eye for colour, 
crowds the stage with damsels in sky-blue, and pink, and flame- 
coloured taffetas. To them arrive Sir Oliver and Sir Jocelyn; but as 
Sir Oliver was drunk overnight, Lady Cockwood has locked up all his 
clothes, except his russet suit of humiliation, in which he is an object of 
ridicule and persecution to all the bright crowd who— 


Wave the gay wreathe, and titter as they prance, 


In this scene Etheredge intreduces a sword, a velvet coat, a flageolet, 
a pair of bands, with touches that remind one of Metza or Gheraerdt 
Douw. Sir Oliver, who is the direct prototype of Vanbrugh’s Sir John 
Brute, gets very drunk, dances with his own wife in her vizard, and 
finally brings confusion upon the whole company. The ladies rush 
home, whither Freeman comes to console Lady Cockwood; a noise is 
heard, and he is promptly concealed in a cupboard. Courtall enters, 
and then a fresh hubbub is heard, for Sir Oliver has returned. Courtall 
is hurried under a table just in time for the old knight to come in and 
perceive nothing. But he has brought a beautiful china orange home to 
appease his wife, and as he shows this to her it drops from his fingers, 
and runs under the table where Courtall lies. The maid, a girl of 
resource, promptly runs away with the candle, and, in the stage darkness, 
Courtall is hurried into the cupboard, where he finds Freeman. The 
threads are gradually unravelled : Courtall and Freeman are rewarded, 
for nothing in particular, by the hands of Ariana and Gatty, and Lady 
Cockwood promises to go back to the country and behave properly ever 
after. The plot of so slight a thing is a gossamer fabric, and scarcely 
bears analysis; but the comedy was by far the most sprightly per- 
formance at that time presented to any audience in Europe save that 
which was listening to Moliére. 

Etheredge had not dedicated She Wouid if She Could to any patron ; 
but the grateful town accepted it with enthusiasm, and its author was 
the most popular of the hour. It was confidently hoped that he would 
give his energies to the stage ; but an indolence that was habitual to 
him, and against which he never struggled, kept him silent for eight 
years. During this time, however, he preserved his connection with the 
theatres, encouraged Medbourne the actor to translate Vartuffe, and 
wrote an epilogue for him when that play was first produced in England 
in 1670. He wrote, besides, a great number of little amatory pieces, 
chiefly in octosyllabies, which have never been collected. Oldys says, in 
one of his MS. notes, that he once saw a Jiscellany, printed in 1672, 
almost full of verses by Etheredge, but without his name. I have not 
been able to trace this; but most of the numerous collections of contem- 
porary verse contained something of his, down to the JJiscellany of 1701. 
If anyone took the trouble to extract these, at least fifty or sixty poems 
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could be put together ; but they are none of them very good. Etheredge 
had but little of the lyrical gift of such contemporaries as Dryden, 
Rochester, and Sedley ; his rhymed verse is apt to be awkward and 
languid. This may be as good an opportunity as any other of quoting 
the best song of his that I have been able to unearth :— 
Ye happy swains, whose hearts are free 
From love's imperial chain, 
Take warning and be taught by me 
To avoid th’ enchanting pain ; 
Fatal the wolves to trembling flocks, 
Fierce winds to blossoms prove, 
To eareless seamen, hidden rocks, 
To human quiet—love. 
Fly the fair sex, if bliss you. prize— 
The snake's beneath the flower ; 
Who ever gazed on beauteous eyes 
And tasted quiet more ? 
How faithless is the lovers’ joy! 
How constant is their care! 
The kind with falsehood do destroy, 
The cruel with despair. 


We learn from Shadwell, in the preface to Zhe Humorists of 1671, 
that the success of She Would if She Could was endangered by the 
slovenly playing of the actors. This may have helped to disgust the 
fastidious Etheredge. At all events, the satirists began to be busy with 
the name of so inert a popular playwright ; and, in 1675, Rochester ex- 
pressed a general opinion in the doggerel of his Session of the Poets :— 


Now Apollo had got gentle George in his eye, 

And frankly confessed that, of all men that writ, 

There’s none had more faney, sense, judgment, and wit ; 
But i’ the crying sin, idleness, he was so hardened 

That his long seven years’ silence was not to be pardoned. 


“ Gentle George” gave way, and composed, with all the sparkle, wit, 
and finish of which he was capable, his last and best-known piece, 7'he 
Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, brought out at the Duke’s Theatre 
in the summer of 1676. Recollecting his threatened fiasco in 1668, 
Etheredge determined to put himself under powerful patronage, and 
dedicated his new play to Mary of Modena, the young Duchess of York, 
who remained his faithful patroness until fortune bereft her of the power 
to give. Sir Car Scroope wrote the prologue, Dryden the epilogue, and 
the play was acted by the best company of the time—Betterton, Harris, 
Medbourn, and the wife of Shadwell, while the part of Belinda was in 
all probability taken by the matchless Mrs, Barry, the new glory of the 
stage. 

The great merit of Zhe Man of Mode rests in the brilliance of the 
writing and the force of the characterisation. There is no plot. People 
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of the old school, like Captain Alexander Radcliffe, who liked plot above 
all other things in a comedy, decried the manner of Etheredge, and pre- 
ferred to it “the manly art of brawny Wycherley,” the new writer, 
whose Country Wife had just enjoyed so much success; but, on the 
whole, the public was dazzled and delighted with the new types and the 
brisk dialogue, and united to give Sir Fopling Flutter » warmer welcome 
than greeted any other stage-hero during Charles LI.’s reign. There was 
a delightful heroine, with abundance of light brown hair, and lips like 
the petals of “a Provence rose, fresh on the bush, ere the morning sun 
has quite drawn up the dew ;” there was 2 shoemaker whom everyone 
knew, and an orange-woman whom everybody might have known— 
characters which Dickens would have laughed at and commended ; there 
was Young Bellair, in which Etheredge drew his ewn portrait; there 
was the sparkling Dorimant, so dressed that all the pit should know 
that my Lord Rochester was intended ; there was Medley, Young 
Bellair’s bosom friend, in whom the gossips discovered the portrait of 
Sir Charles Sedley; above all, there was Sir Fopling Flutter, the 
monarch of all beaux and dandies, the froth of Parisian aflectation— 
a delightful personage, almost as alive to us to-day as to the enchanted 
audience of 1676. During two acts the great creature was spoken of, 
but never seen. Just arrived from France, all the world had heard 
about him, and was longing to see him, “ with a pair of gloves up to his 
elbows, and his periwig more exactly curled than a lady’s head newly 
dressed for a ball.” At last, in the third act, when curiosity has been 
raised to a fever, the fop appears. He is introduced to a group of ladies 
and gentlemen of quality, and when the first civilities are over he begins 
at once to criticise their dress :— 


Lady Townley. Wit, I perceive, has more power over you than beauty, Sir Fop- 
ling, else you would not have let this lady stand so long neglected. 

Sir Fopling (to Emilia). A thousand: pardons, Madam! (Some civilities due of 
course upon the meetinga long absent friend. The éclat of so much beauty, I confess, 
ought to have charmed me sooner. 

Emilia. The brilliant of so much good language, sir, has much more power than 
the little beauty I can boast. 

Sir Fopling. I never saw anything prettier than this high work on your point 
@ Espagne. 

Emilia, ’Tis not so rich as point de Venise, 

Sir Kop. Not altogether, but. looks cooler, and is more proper for the season, 
Dorimant, is not that Medley ? 

Dori. The same, sir. 

Sir Fop. Forgive me, sir, in this embarras of civilities, I could not come to have 
you in myarms sooner. You understand an equipage the best of any man in town, I 
hear! 

Medley. By my own you would not guess it. 

Sir Fop. There are critics who do not write, sir. Have you taken notice of the 
caltche I brought over ? 

Medley. O yes! it has quite another air than the English make. 

Sir Fop, "Tis as easily known from an English tumbrel as an inns-of-court’ man is 
from one of us, 
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Dori. Truly there is a 4el-air in calé hes as well as men. 

Medley. But there are few so delicate as to observe it. 

Sir Kop. The world is generally very grossier here indeed. 

Lady Tounley. He's very fine (looking at Sir Fop). 

Enilia. Extreme proper. 

Sir Fop. O, a slight suit 1 had made to appear in at my first arrival—not worthy 
your admiration, ladies. 

Dori, The pantaloon is very well mounted. 

Sir Fop. The tassels are new and pretty. 

Medley. 1 never saw a coat better cut. 

Sir Fop. It makes me look long-waisted, and, I think, slender. 

Lady Townley. His gloves are well-tingered, large, and graceful. 

Sir Fop. T was always eminent for being bien-gante. 

Emilia, We must wear nothing but what are originals of the most famous hands 
in Paris! 

Sir Fop, You are in the right, Madam. 

Lady Townley. The suit ? 

Sir Pop. sarroy. 

Emilia, The garniture ? 

Sir Fop. Le Gras. 

Medley. 'The shoes ? 

Sir Kop. Piceat. 

Dori. The periwig ? 

Sir Fop, Chedreux. 

Lady Townley und Eailia (together). The gloves ? 

Sir Kop. Ovangerie (holding up his hands to then). You know the smell, 
ladies ? 

The hand that throws in these light touches, in a key of rose-colour 
on pale gray, no longer reminds us of Moliére, but exceedingly of Con- 
greve. A recent critic has very justly remarked that in mere wit, the 
continuity of brilliant dialogue in which the action does not seek to 
advance, Moli¢re is scarcely the equal of Congreve at his best, and the 
brightest scenes of The Man of Mode show the original direction taken 
by Etheredge in that line which was more specially to mark the triumph 
of English comedy. But the author of Love for Love was still in the 
nursery when Vhe Man of Mode appeared, as it were, to teach him how 
to write. Until Congreve reached manhood, Etheredge’s example seemed 
to have been lost, and the lesson he attempted to instil to have fallen 
on admiring hearers that were incapable of repeating it. The shallow- 
ness, vivacity, and vanity ot Sir Fopling are admirably maintained. In 
the scene of which part has just been quoted, after showing his intimate 
knowledge of all the best tradesmen in Paris, some one drops the name 
of Bussy, to see if heis equally at home among literary notabilities. But he 
supposes that Bussy d’Ambois is meant, and is convicted of having never 
heard of Bussy Rabutin, This is a curiously early notice of a famous 
writer who survived it nearly twenty years ; it does not seem that any 
French critic has observed this. Sir Fopling Flutter is so eminently the 
best of Etheredge’s creations that we are tempted to give one more sample 
of his quality. He has come with two or three other sparks to visit 
Dorimant at his rooms, and he dances a pas seul, 
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Young Bellair. See! Sir Fopling is dancing! 

Sir Fop. Prithee, Dorimant, why hast thou not a glass hung up here? A room is 
the dullest thing without one. 

Y. Bell. Here is company to entertain you. 

Sir Fop. But I mean in case of being alone. In a glassa man may entertain 
himself,—_— 

Dori. The shadow of himself indeed. 

Sir Fop. Correct the errors of his motion and his dress. 

Medley. 1 find, Sir Fopling, in your solitude you remember the saying of the wise 
man, and study yourself! 

Sir Fop. ’Tis the best diversion in our retirements. Dorimant, thou art a pretty 
fellow, and wearest thy clothes well, but I never saw thee have a handsome cravat. 
Were they made up like mine, they'd give another air to thy face. Prithee let me 
send my man to dress thee one day. Dy heavens, an Englishman eannot tie a 
ribband. 

Dori. They are something clumsy-fisted. 

Sir Fop. I have brought over the prettiest fellow that ever spread a toilet, he 
served some time under Merille, the greatest génie in the world for a valet de 
chambre. 

Dort. What, he who formerly belonged to the Duke of Candolle ? 

Sir Fop. The very same—and got him his immortal reputation. 

Dori. You've a very fine brandenburgh on, Sir Fopling! 

Sir Fop. It serves to wrap me up after the fatigue of a ball. 

Medley. I see you often in it, with your periwig tied up. 


4 


Sir Fop. We should not always be in a set dress ; ‘tis more en cavalier to appear 
now and then in a deshabille. 


In these wholly fantastical studies of manners we feel less than in 
the more serious portions of the comedy the total absence of moral pur- 
pose, high aim, or even honourable instinct which was the canker of 
the age. A negligence that pervaded every section of the upper classes, 
which robbed statesmen of their patriotism and the clergy of their 
earnestness, was only too exactly mirrored in the sprightly follies of the 
stage. Yet even there we are annoyed by a heroine who is discovered 
eating a nectarine, and who, rallied on buying a “ filthy nosegay,” indig- 
nantly rebuts the accusation, and declares that nothing would induce her 
to smell such vulgar flowers as stocks and carnations, or anything that 
blossoms, except orange-flowers and tuberose. It is a frivolous world, 
Strephon bending on one knee to Cloe, who fans the pink blush on her 
painted cheek, while Momus peeps, with a grin, through the curtains 
behind her. They form an engaging trio, mais ce n'est pas la vie humaine. 

Tie Man of Mode was licensed on June 3, 1676 ; it enjoyed an unpa- 
ralleled success, and before the month was out its author was flying for his 
life. We lewn this from the Hatton Correspondence, first printed in 
1879. It seems that in the middle of June, Etheredge, Rochester, and 
two friends, Captain Bridges and Mr. Downes, went down to Epsom on a 
Sunday night. They were tossing some fiddlers in a blanket fcr refusing to 
play, whena barber, who came to see what the noise was, as a practical 
joke, induced them to knock up the constable. They did so with a vengeance, 
for they smashed open his door, entered his honse, and broke his head, giving 
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him a severe beating. At last they were overpowered by the watch, and 

Etheredge having made a submissive oration, the row seemed to be at an 

end, when suddenly Lord Rochester, like a coward as he was, drew his 

sword on the constable, who had dismissed his men. The constable 
shrieked out “ Murder!” and the watch returning, one of them broke the 

skull of Downes with his staff. The others ran away, and the watchmen 

were left to run poor Downes through with a pike. He lingered until 
the 29th, when Charles Hatton records that he is dead, and that Etheredge 
and Rochester have absconded. Four years afterwards the Hatton Cor- 
respondence gives us another glimpse of our poet, again in trouble. On 
January 14, 1680, the roof of the tennis-court in the Haymarket fell down. 
“Sir George Etheridge and several others were very dangerously hurt. 
Sir Charles Sidley had his skull broke, and it is thought it will be 
mortal.” Sidley, or Sedley, flourished for twenty years more; but we 
may note that here, for the first time, our dramatist is “ Sir George.” It 
is evident that he had been knighted since 1676, when he was plain 
“George Etheredge, Esq.” In an MS. poem called The Present State of 
Matrimony, he is accused of having married a rich widow to facilitate 
his being knighted, and with success. The entries in 7e Letterbook give 
me reason to believe that he was not maligned in this. But he seems to 
have lived on very bad terms with his wife, and to have disgraced him- 
self by the open protection of Mrs. Barry, after Rochester’s death in 1680. 
By this famous actress, whose name can no more be omitted from the 
history of literature than that of Mrs. Gwynn from the history of state- 
craft, he had a daughter, on whom he settled five or six thousand pounds, 
but who died young. 

The close of Etheredge’s career was spent in the diplomatic. service. 
When this commenced is more than I have been able to discover. From 
The Letterbook it appears that he was for some time envoy of Charles IT. 
at the Hague. It would even seem that he was sent to Constantinople, 
for acontemporary satirist speaks of 

Ovid to Ponius sent for too much wit, 
Ktheredge to Turkey for the want of it. 


Certain expressions in 7’he Letterbook make me suspect that he had 
been in Sweden. Butit is not until the accession of James IT. that his 
figure comes out into real distinctness. In this connection I think it 
would be hard to exaggerate the value of Zhe Letterbook, which TI am 
about to introduce to my readers. After reading it from end to end I 
feel that I know Sir George Etheredge, hitherto the most phantasmal of 
the English poets, better than I can know any literary man of his time, 
better than Dryden, better, perhaps, than Milton. 

In February 1685 James II. ascended the throne, and by March, 
Mary of Modena had worked so assiduously for her favourite that this 
warrant, for the discovery of which I owe my best thanks to Mr. Noel 
Sainsbury, was entered in the Privy Signet Book :— 
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Warrant to pay Sir Geo. Etheredge (whom his Maj. has thought fit to employ in 
his service in Germany), 3/. per diem, 


On Mareh 5 The Letterbook was bought, and Etheredge and his 
secretary started for the Continent. Why they loitered at the Hague 
and in Amsterdam does not appear, but their journey was made in so 
leisurely a manner that they did not arrive in Ratisbon until August 30. 
It does appear, however, that the dissipated little knight behaved very 
ill in Holland, and spent one summev’s night dead drunk in the streets 
of the Hague. Onhis arrival at Ratisbon, he had two letters of recom- 
mendation, one from Barillon to the French ambassador, the other from 
the Spanish ambassador to the Burgundian minister. The first of these 
he used at once, and cultivated the society at the French Embassy in a 
way that would have been extremely impolitic if it had not, without 
doubt, been entered upon in accordance with instructions from home. It 
was doubtless known to Etheredge, although a secret at the German 
court, that James had commenced his reign by opening private negotiations 
with France. The poet settled in a very nice house, with a garden 
running down to the Danube, set up a carriage and good horses, valets, 
and “a cook, though I cannot hope to be well-served by the latter” in 
this barbarous Germany. On December 24 he wrote two letters, parts 


of which may be quoted here. To Lord Sunderland he writes :— 


Since my coming here I have had a little fever, which has been the reason I have 
not paid my duty so regular as I ought to do to your Lordship, Iam now pretty 
well recovered, and hope I am quit at a reasonable price for what I was to pay on 
the change of climate, and a greater change in my manner of living. Is it not enough 
to breed an ill habit of body in a man who was used to sit up till morning to be 
forced, for want of knowing what to do with himself, to go to bed in the evening; 
one who has been used to live with all freedom, never to approach anyone without 
ceremony ; one who has been used to run up and down to find variety of company, to 
sit at home and entertain himself in solitude? One would think the Diet had made a 
Reichsqut-achten to banish all pastimes in the city. Here was the Countess of Nostitz, 
but malice would not let her live in quiet, and she is lately removed to Prague, Good 
company met at her house, and she hada little Aombre to entertain them. A more com- 
mode lady, by what I hear, never kept a basset [table|in London. If I do well after 
all this, you must allow me to be a great philosopher; and I dare affirm Cato left not 
the world with more firmness of soul than I did England. 


And to a friend in Paris, on the same date :— 

Le divertissement le plus galant du pays ect hiver c’est le traineau, ott l'on se 
met en croupe de quelque belle Allemande, de maniére que yous ne pouvez ni la voir, 
ni lui parler, 4 cause d’un diable de tintamarre des sonnettes dont les harnais sont. tous 


garnis. 

In short, he very soon learned the limitations of the place. His 
letters are filled with complaints of the boorish manners of the people, 
the dreary etiquette which encumbers the Court and the Diet, and the 
solitude he feels in being separated from all his literary friends. The 
malice of the secretary informs us that Sir George soon gave up his pre- 
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‘cise manner of living, and adopted a lazier style. He seldom rose until 
two or three p.m., dined at five or six, and then went to the French 
ambassador’s for three or four hours. Finding time hang heavy on his 
hands, he took to gaming with any disreputable Frenchman that hap- 
pened to pass through the town, Already, early in 1686, a scoundrel 
called Purpurat, from Vienna, has got round him by flatteries and pre- 
sents of tobacco, and has robbed him of 10,000 crowns at cards. When, 
however, things have come to this pass, Etheredge wakes up, and on the 
suggestion of M. Purpurat, that he will be going back to Vienna, detains 
him until he has won nearly all his money back again, and finally 
escapes with the loss of a pair of pistols, with his crest upon them, 
which Purpurat shows in proof of his aseendency over the English 
ambassador. 

These matters occupy the spring and swnmer of 1686, but there is 
nothing said about them in the letters home. These letters, however, are 
cheerful enough. In January he encloses, with his dispatches to the 
Earl of Middleton, a long squib in octosyllabic verse, which the 
English minister, who is ill at these numbers, gets Dryden to answer in 
kind. A cancelled couplet in the first draft of the former remarks :— 


Let: them who live in plenty flout ; 
T must make shift with sour kraut. 

In June 1686 he writes to Middleton that he has “not this week 
received any letter from England, which is a thing that touches me here 
as nearly as ever a disappointment did in London with the woman I 
loved most tenderly.” Middleton comforts him by telling him that the 
king, after a performance of 7he Man of Mode, remarked to him that he 
expected Ktheredge to put on the sock, and write a new comedy while he 
was at Ratisbon. Once or twice, in subsequent letters, the poet refers 
to this idea ; but the weight of affairs, combined with his native indo- 
lence, prevented his attempting the task. Meanwhile, he does not seem 
to have neglected his duty, as it was understood in those days. He 
writes, so he says at least, twice every week about state matters to 
Middleton, and, notwithstanding all the spiteful messages sent home about 
him, he does not seem to have ever lost the confidence of James and his 
ministers, These latter were most of them his private friends, and in 
his most official communications he suddenly diverges into some waggish 
allusion to old times. His attitude at Ratisbon was not what we should 
now demand from an envoy. The English people, the English Parlia- 
ment, do not exist for him; his one standard of duty is the personal wish 
of the king. By indulging the bias of James, which indeed was his 
own bias, an excessive partiality for all things French, he won himself, 
as we shall see, the extreme ill-will of the Germans. But the only really 
serious scrape into which he got, an affair which annoyed him through- 
out the autumn and winter of 1686, does not particularly redound to his 
diseredit. It is a curious story, and characteristic of the times; Zhe 
Letterbook, by giving Etheredge’s own account, and also the secretary's 
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spiteful rendering, enables us to follow the circumstances pretty closely, 
A troop of actors from Nuremburg came over to Ratisbon in the summer 
of 1686, with a star who scems to have been the leading actress of her 
time in South Germany. This lady, about whom the only biographical 
fact that we discover is that her Christian name was Julia, seems to have 
been respectability itself. Kven the enemies of Etheredge did not 
suggest that any immoral connection existed between them, and on the 
last day of the year, after having suffered all sorts of annoyance on her 
behalf, he still complains that she is as jiére as she is fair. But actors 
were then still looked upon in Germany, as to some extent even in 
France, as social pariahs, vagabonds whom it was disgraceful to know, 
except as servants of a high order; artistic menials, whose vocation it 
was to amuse the great. But England was already more civilised than 
this; Etheredge was used to meet Betterton and his stately wife at the 
court of his monarch, and even the sullied reputation of such lovely 
sinners as Mrs. Barry did not shut them out of Whitehall. Etheredge, 
therefore, charmed in his Abdera of letters by the art and wit and beauty 
of Julia, paid her a state visit in his coach, and prayed for the honour of 
a visit in return. Ratisbon was beside itself with indignation. Every 
sort of social insult was heaped upon the English envoy. At a féte 
champétre the lubberly Germans crowded out their elbows so as to leave 
him no place at table; the grand ladies cut him in the street when their 
coaches met his, and it was made a subject of venomous report to Eng- 
land that, in spite of public opinion, he refused to quit the acquaintance 
of the comédienne, as they scornfully named her. At last, on the even- 
ing of November 25, a group of students and young people of quality, 
who had heard that Julia was dining with the English ambassador to 
meet the French envoy and one or two guests, surrounded Etheredge’s 
house in masks, threw stones at the windows, shouted “Great is Diana 
of the English envoy!” and, on Etheredge’s appearing, roared to him to 
throw out to them the comédienne. The plucky little poet answered by 
arming his lacqueys and his maids with sword-sticks, pokers, and what- 
ever came to hand, and by suddenly charging the crowd at the head of 
his little garrison, The Germans were routed for a moment, and Etheredge 
took advantage of his success to put Julia into his coach, jump in beside 
her, and conduct her to her lodging. The crowd, however, was too 
powerful for him; and though she slept that night in safety, next day 
she was thrown into prison by the magistrates, for causing a disturbance 
in the streets. 

Etheredge, not knowing what to do, wrote this epistle to the ring- 
leader of the attack on his house, the Baron von Sensheim :— 


J’estois surpris d'apprendre que ce joly gentil-homme travesty en Italien hier au 
soir estoit le Baron de Sensheim, Je ne savois pas que les honnetes gens se méloient 
avec des lacquais ramassez pour faire les fanfarons, et les batteurs de pavéz. Si vous 
avez quelque chose 4 me dire, faites le moy savoir ccmme vous devez, et ne vous 
amusez plus 4 venir insulter mes Domestiques ni ma maison, soyez content que vous 
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avez échappé belle et ne retournez plus chercher les récompences de telles follies 


sely, 
ri pour vos beaux compagnons. Jay des autres mesures i prendre avec eux. 
"her To this he received a vague and impertinent reply in German. 
hical Opinion in the town was so strongly moved, that for some time 
have Etheredge never went out without having a musketoon in his coach, and 
not each of his footmen armed with a brace of pistols ready charged. Even- 
. the tually the lady was released, on the understanding that she and her com- 
her pany should leave the town, which they did, proceeding in the last days 
tors of 1686 across the Danube to Bayrischenhoff, where Etheredge visited 
1 in them. It was in the midst of this turmoil that Etheredge composed some 
10W, of his best occasional verses. I do not think they have ever been printed 
n it before :— 
han Upon the downs when shall I breathe at ease, 
the Have nothing else to do but what I pleuse, 
vely In a fresh cooling shade upon the brink 
Of Arden’s spring, have time to read and think, 
ge, And stretch, and sleep, when all my care shall be 
vuty or health, and pleasure my philosophy ? 
r of When shall I rest from business, noise, and strife, 
rery Lay down the soldier's and the courtier's life, 
fete And in a little melancholy seat 
Begin at last to live and to forget 
oe The nonsense and the farce of what the fools call great. 
1eir 
ng- There is something strangely Augustan about this fragment; we 
nee should expect it to be dated 1716 rather than 1686, and to be signed by 
en- some Pomfret or Tickell of the school of Addison. 
ity, On New Year’s Day, 1687, he encloses in a letter to the Earl of 
» to Middleton a French song, inspired by Julia, which may deserve to be 
ve's printed as a curiosity. I give it in the author's spelling, which shone 
—_ more in French than English :— 
| to Garde le secret de ton ame. 
by Et ne te laisse pas flatter, 
at- Qu ris espargnera ta flamme, 
of Si tu luy permets d’éclater ; 
0 ns 
Son humeur, a l’amour rebelle, 
Ige Exile tous ses doux desirs, 
ide Et Ja tendresse est criminelle 
too Qui veut luy parler en soupirs. 
lay Puis que tu vis sous son empire, 
nce I] faut luy cacher ton destin, 
Situ ne veux le rendre pire 
1g- Percé du trait de son dédain ; 
Dune rigeur si delicate 
Ton cour ne peut rien esperer, 
au . Derobe done a cette ingrate 
ont La vanité d’en trionfer, 
DUS 
Dus In February a change of ministry in London gives him something 


Dus -else to think about; he hears a report that he is to be sent to Stockholm; 
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he writes eagerly to his patrons for news, On the cleventh of the month 
he receives a tremendous snub from the treasury about his extravagance, 
and is told that in future his extra expenses must never exceed fifty 
pounds every three months. He is, indeed, assailed with many annoy- 
ances, for his wife writes on the subject of the comédienne from Nurem- 
burg, and roundly calls him a rogue. Upon this Etheredge writes to 
the poet, Lord Mulgrave, and begs him to make up the quarrel, 
sending by the same post, on March 13, 1687, this judicious letter to 
Lady Etheredge :— 
My Lady, 

I beg your pardon for undertaking to advise you. I am so well satisfied by 
your last letter of your prudence and judgment that I shall never more commit the 
same error. I wish there were copies of it in London that it might serve as a pattern 
to modest wives to write to their husbands; you shall find me so careful hereafter 
how I offend you that I will no more subscribe myself your loving, since you take it 


ill, but, 
Madam, 


Y". most dutyfull husband, 
G. E. 

His letters of 1687 are very full of personal items and scraps of 
literary gossip. It would be impossible on this, the first introduction 
of The Letterbook, to do justice to all its wealth of allusion. He 
carefully repeats the harangue of the Siamese ambassadors on leaving 
the German court; he complains again and again of the neglect of the 
Count of Windisgritz, who represents the Prince of Nassau, and is all 
powerful in the Palatinate ; he complains still more bitterly of the open 
rudeness of the Countess Windisgriitz ; he is anxious about the welfare 
of Nat Lee, at that time shut up in a lunatic asylum, but about to 
emerge for the production of The Princess of Cleve, in 1689, and then to 
die; he writes a delightful letter to Betterton, on May 26, 1687, 
asking for news of all kinds about the stage. He says that his chief 
diversion is music, that he has three musicians living in the house, that 
they play all the best operas, and that a friend in Paris sends him what- 
ever good music is published. One wonders whether Etheredge knew 
that Jean Baptiste Lully had died a week or two before this letter was 
written. News of the success of Sedley’s Lellamira veaches him in June 
1687, and provokes from him this eloquent defence of his old friend’s 
genius :— 

I am glad the town has so good a taste as to give the same just applause to 
St. Charles Sidley’s writing which his friends have always done to his conversation. 
Few of our plays can boast of more wit than I have heard him speak at a supper. 
Some barren sparks have found fault with what he has formerly done, only because 
the fairness of the soil has produced so big a crop. I daily drink his health, my 
Lord Dorset’s, your own, and all our friends’, 

A few allusions to famous men of letters, all made in 1687, may be 
placed side by side :— 

Mr. Wynne has sent me Zhe Hind and the Panther, by which I find John Dryden 
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has a noble ambition to restore poetry to its ancient dignity in wrapping up the 
mysteries of religion in verse. What a shame it is to me to see himasaint, and 
remain still the same devil [ myself}. 

Dryden finds his Macflcknoc does nv good: I wish him better success with his 
Hind and Panther. 

General Dryden is an expert captain, but I always thought him fitter for execution 
than council. 

Remind my Lord Dorset how he and I carried two draggled-tailed nymphs one 
bitter frosty night over the Thames to Lambeth. 

If he happens in a house with Mr. Crown, John’s songs will charm the whole 
family. 

A letter from Dryden, full of pleasant chat, informs Etheredge in 
February that Wychetley is sick of an apoplexy. The envoy begs leave, 
later in the year, to visit his friend, the Count de Thun, whose acquaint- 
ance he made in Amsterdam, and who is now at Munich, but permission 
is refused. In October the whole Electoral College invites itself to spend 
the afternoon in Sir George Ktheredge’s garden, who entertains them 
so lavishly, and with so little infusion of Danube water in the wine, that 
next morning he is ill in bed. His indisposition turns to tertian ague, 
and towards the end of the month he asks to be informed how quinine 
should he prepared. He compares himself philosophically to Falstaff, 
however, and by Christmas time grows pensive at the thought of the 
“plum-pottage ” at home, and is solicitous about a black-laced hood 
and pair of scarlet stockings which he has ordered from London, In 
January 1688 he laments that Sedley has grown temperate and Dorset 
uxorious, but vows that he will be on his guard, and remain foppish. 
The last extract that has any literary interest is taken from a letter 
dated March &, 1688 :— 

Mrs. Barry bears up as well as I myself have done; my poor Lord Rochester 
[Wilmot, not Hyde] could not weather the Cape, and live under the Line fatal to 
puling constitutions. Though I have given up writing plays, I should be glad to 
read a good one, wherefore pray let’ Will Richards send mo Mr Shadwell’s [ The 
Squire of Alsatia] as soon as it is printed, that I may know what is being donee 
... Nature, you know, intended me for an idle fellow, and'gave me passions and qualities 
fit for that, blessed calling, but fortune has made a changeling of me, and necessity 
now forces me to set up for a fop of business. 

Three days after this he writes the last letter preserved in Z'he Letter- 
book, and, but for an appendix to that volume, we might have believed 
the popular story that Etheredge fell down stairs at Ratisbon and broke 
hisneck. But the treacherous secretary continues to write in 1689, and 
gives us fresh particulars. He states that his quarrel with Sir George 
was that he had been promised 60/. per annum, and could only get 402. 
out of his master. He further declares that to the last Etheredge did 
not know ten words of Dutch (German), and had not merely to make use 
ofa French interpreter, but had to entrust his private business to one 
or other of his lacqueys; and that moreover he spent a great part of 
his time “visiting all the alehouses of the town, accompanied by his 
servants, his valet de chambre, his hoffmaster, and his dancing and 
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fighting master, all with their coats turned inside outwards.” In his 
anger he lets us know what became of Etheredge at the Revolution, 
for in a virulent Latin harangue at the close of Zhe Letterbook he states 
that after a stay at Ratisbon of “ tres annos et sex menses,” accurately 
measured, for the secretary’s cry is a ery for gold, Etheredge fled to 
Paris. This flight must therefore have taken place early in March 
1689. “Quando hine abijt ad asylum apud Gallos querendum,” the 
poet left his books behind him, a proof that his taking leave was sudden 
and urgent. The secretary gives a list of them, and it is interesting to 
find the only play-books mentioned are Shakespeare’s Works and the 
Guvres de Moliére, in 2 vols., probably the edition of 1682. I note 
also the works of Sarrazin and of Voiture. . 

At this point, I am sorry to say, the figure of Etheredge at present 
eludes me. There seems no clue whatever to the date of his death, 
except that in an anonymous pamphlet, written by John Dennis, and 
printed in 1722, Etheredge is spoken of as having been dead “nearly 
thirty years.” Dennis was over thirty at the Revolution, and is as 
trustworthy an authority as we could wish for. By this it would seem 
that Etheredge died about 1695, nearer the age of sixty than fifty. But 
Colonel Chester has the record of administration to the estate of a Dame 
Mary Etheredge, widow, dated Feb. 1, 1692. As we know of no other 
knight of the name, except Sir James Etheridge, who died in 1736, this 
was probably the poet’s relict; and it may yet appear that he died in 
1691. He was a short, brisk man, with a quantity of fair hair, and a 
fine complexion, which he spoiled by drinking. He left no children, but 
his brother, who long survived him, left a daughter, who is said to have 
married Aaron Hill. 

Epmunp W. Gosse. 


[It is to the kindness of my friend Mr. Edward Scott that I owe the discovery of The 
Letterbook. I have also to acknowledge valuable help from Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury, 
who has examined the State Papers for me. Colonel Joseph Chester has courteously 
consented to search his invaluable catalogues of the registers. I have acknow- 
ledged in the body of the paper my debt to Oldys’ MS. notes and conjectures. To 
protect myself from the charge of plagiarism, I may add that the anonymous article 
on Etheredge in the new edition of the Lncyclopedia Britannica, in which the 
critical view I have here taken was first propounded in outline, is from my pen. In 
all cases my dutes are new style. 

B. W.'G.t 
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ITALIAM PETIMUS. 


Italiam petimus ! We left our upland home before daybreak on a clear 
October morning. There had been a hard frost, spangling the meadows 
with rime-crystals where the sun’s rays touched them. Men and women 
were mowing the frozen grass with thin short Alpine scythes; and as 
the swathes fell, they gave a crisp, an almost tinkling sound. Down 
into the gorge, surnamed of Avalanche, our horses plunged; and there 
we lost the sunshine till we reached the Bear’s-walk, opening upon the 
vales of Albula, and Julier, and Schyn. But, up above, shone morning 
light upon fresh snow and steep slopes reddened with a hundred fading 
plants; and now and then it caught the grey green icicles that hung 
from cliffs where summer streams had dripped. There is no colour 
lovelier than the blue of an autumn sky in the high Alps, defining ridges 
powdered with light snow, and melting imperceptibly downward into 
the warm yellow of the larches and the crimson of the bilberry. Wiesen was 
radiantly beautiful : those aérial ranges of the hills that separate Albula 
from Julier, soared crystal-clear above their forests ; and for a foreground, 
on the green fields starred with lilac crocuses, careered a group of 
children on their sledges. Then came the row of giant peaks—Pitz 
d@Aela, Tinzenhorn, and Michelhorn, above the deep ravine of Albula— 
all seen across wide undulating golden swards, close-shaven and awaiting 
winter. Carnations hung from cottage windows in full bloom, casting 
sharp angular black shadows on white walls. 

Italiam petimus ! We have climbed the valley of the Julier, following 
its green, transparent torrent. A night has come and gone at Miihlen. 
The stream still leads us up, diminishing in volume as we rise, up through 
the fleecy mists that roll asunder for the sun, disclosing far off snowy 
ridges and blocks of granite mountains. ‘The lifeless, soundless waste 
of rock, where only thin winds whistle out of silence and fade suddenly 
into still air, is passed. Then comes the descent, with its forests of 
larch and cembra, golden and dark green upon a ground of grey, and in 
front the serried shafts of the Bernina, and here and there a glimpse of 
emerald lake at turnings of the road. Autumn is the season for this 
landscape. Through the fading of innumerable leaflets, the yellowing 
of larches, and something vaporous in the low sun, it gains a colour not 
unlike that of the lands we seek. By the side of the lake at Silvaplana, 
the light was strong and warm, but mellow. Pearly clouds hung over 
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the Maloja, and floating overhead cast shadows on the opaque water, 
which is perfectly like chrysoprase. The breadth of golden, brown, and 
russet tints upon the valley at this moment adds softness to its lines of 
level strength. The Engadine possesses an austere charm beyond the 
common beauty of Swiss landscape; but this charm is only perfected in 
autumn. The fresh snow on the heights that guard it, help. And then 
there are the forests of dark pines upon those many knolls and undulat- 
ing mountain-flanks beside the lakes, Sitting and dreaming there in 
noonday sun, I kept repeating to myself Léaliam petimaus ! 

A hurricane blew upward from the pass as we left Silvaplana, 
ruffling the lake with gusts of the Italian wind. By Silz Maria we came in 
sight of a dozen Italian workmen, arm linked in arm in two rows, tramp- 
ing in rhythmic stride, and singing as they went. Two of them were 
such nobly-built young men that for a moment the beauty of the land- 
scape faded from my sight, and I was saddened. They moved to their 
singing, like some of Mason’s or Frederick Walker’s figures, with the 
free grace of living statues, and Jaughedas we drove by. And yet, with 
all their beauty, industry, sobriety, intelligence, these Italians of the 
northern valleys serve the stolid people of the Grisons like negroes, 
doing their roughest work at scanty wages. 

So we came to the vast Alpine wall, and stood on a bare granite 
slab, and looked over into Italy,as men might lean from the battle- 
ments of a fortress. Behind lies the Alpine valley, grim, declining 
slowly northward, with wind-lashed lakes and glaciers sprawling from 
storm-broken pyramids of gneiss. Below spread the unfathomable 
depths that lead to Lombardy, flooded with sunlight, filled with swirling 
vapour, but never wholly hidden from our sight. For the blast kept 
shifting the cloud-masses, and the sun streamed through in spears and 
bands of sheeny rays. Over the parapet our horses dropped, down 
through sable spruce and amber larch, down between tangles of rowan 
and autumnal underwood. Ever as we sank, the mountains rose—those 
sharp embattled precipices, toppling spires, impendent chasms blurred 
with mist, that make the entrance into Italy sublime. Nowhere do the 
Alps exhibit their full stature, their commanding puissance, with such 
majesty as in the gates of Italy; and of all those gates I think there is 
none to compare with Maloja, none certainly to rival it in abruptness of 
initiation into the Italian secret. Below Vico Soprano we pass already 
into the violets and blues of Titian’s landscape. Then come the purple 
boulders among chestnut trees; then the double dolomite-like peak of 
Pitz Badin and Promontogno. 

It is sad that words can do even less than painting could to bring 
this window-scene at Promontogno before another eye. The casement 
just framesit. In the foreground are meadow slopes, thinly, capriciously 
planted with chestnut trees and walnuts, each standing with its shadow 
cast upon the sward. A little further falls the torrent, foaming down 
between black jaws of rain-stained granite, with the wooden buildings of 
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a rustic mill set on a ledge of rock. Suddenly above this landscape soars 
the valley, clothing its steep sides on either hand with pines; and there 
areemerald isles of pasture on the wooded flanks; and then cliffs, where 
the red-stemmed larches glow; and at the summit, shooting into ether 
with a swathe of mist around their basement, soar the double peaks, the one 
a pyramid, the other a bold broken crystal not unlike the Finsteraarhorn 
seen from Furka. ‘These are connected by a snowy saddle, and snow is 
lying on their inaccessible crags in powdery drifts. Sunlight pours 
between them into the ravire. The green and golden forests now join 
from either side, and now recede, according as the sinuous valley brings 
their lines together or disparts them. There is a sound of cow-bells on 
the meadows ; and the roar of the stream is dulled or quickened as the 
gusts of this October wind sweep by or slacken. Jtaliam petimus ! 

Tangimus Italiam ! Chiavenna is a worthy key to this great gate 
Italian. We walked at night in the open galleries of the Cathedral 
cloister—white, smoothly curving, well-proportioned loggie, enclosing a 
green space, Whence soars the Campanile to the stars. The moon had 
sunk, but her light still silvered the mountains that stand at watch 
round Chiavenna ; and the castle rock was flat and black against that 
dreamy background. Jupiter, who walked so lately for us on the long 
ridge of the Jacobshorn above our pines, had now an ample space of sky 
over Lombardy to light his lamp in. Why is it, we asked each other, 
as we smoked our pipes and strolled, why is it that Italian beauty does 
not leave the spirit so untroubled as an Alpine scene? Why do wehere 
desire the flower of some emergent feeling to grow from the air, or from 
the soil, or from humanity to greet us? This sense of want evoked by 
Southern beauty is perhaps the antique mythopeic yearning. But in 
our perplexed life it takes another form, and seems the longing for 
emotion, ever fleeting, ever new, unrealised, unreal, insatiable. 


II. 
OVER THE APENNINES. 


At Parma we slept in the Albergo della Croce Bianca, which is more 
a brie-a-brac shop than an inn; and slept but badly, for the good folk of 
Parma twanged guitars and exercised their hoarse male voices all night 
in the street below. We were glad when Christian called us, at 5 A.M., 
for an early start across the Apennines. This was the day of a right 
Roman journey. In thirteen and a half hours, leaving Parma at 6, 
and arriving in Sarzana at 7:30, we flung ourselves across the spine of 
Italy, from the plains of Eridanus to the seashore of Etruscan Luna. 
Thad secured a carriage and extra post-horses the night before ; there- 
fore we found no obstacles upon the road, but eager drivers, quick 
relays, obsequious post-masters, change, speed, perpetual movement. 
The road itself is a noble one, and nobly entertained in all things but 
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accommodation for travellers. At Berceto, near the summit of the pass, 
we stopped just half an hour, to lunch off a mouldy hen and six eggs; 
but that was all the halt we made. 

As we drove out of Parma, striking across the plain to the ghiara 
of the Taro, the sun rose over the austere autumnal landscape, with its 
withered vines and crimson haws. Christian, the mountaineer, who had 
never seen the sun rise from a flat horizon, stooped from the box to call 
attention to this daily recurring miracle, which on the plain of Lom- 
bardy is no less wonderful than on a rolling sea. From the village of 
Fornovo, where the Italian League was camped awaiting Charles VIII. 
upon that memorable July morn in 1495, the road strikes suddenly 
aside, gains a spur of the descending Apennines, and keeps this vantage 
till the pass of La Cisa is reached. Many windings are occasioned by 
thus adhering to arétes, but the total result is a gradual ascent with 
free prospect over plain and mountain. The Apennines, built up upon 
a smaller scale than the Alps, perplexed in detail and entangled with 
cross sections and convergent systems, lend themselves to this plan of 
carrying high roads along their ridges instead of following the valley. 
What is beautiful in the landscape of that northern watershed is the 
subtlety, delicacy, variety, and intricacy of the mountain outlines. There 
is drawing wherever the eye falls. Each section of the vast expanse is 
a picture of tossed crests and complicated undulations. And over the 
whole sea of stationary billows, light is shed like an ethereal raiment, 
with spare colour—blue and grey, and parsimonious green—in the near 
foreground. The detail is somewhat dry and monotonous; for these so 
finely-moulded hills are made up of washed earth, the immemorial 
wrecks of earlier mountain ranges. Brown villages, not unlike those of 
midland England, low houses built of stone and tiled with stone, and 
square-towered churches, occur at rare intervals in cultivated hollows, 
where there are fields and fruit trees. Water is nowhere visible except 
in the wasteful river-beds. As we rise, we break into a wilder country, 
forested with oak, where oxen and goats are browsing. The turf is 
starred with lilac gentian, and crocus bells, but sparely. Then comes 
the highest village, Berceto, with keen Alpine air. After that, broad 
rolling downs of yellowing grass and russet beech-serub lead onward to 
the pass, La Cisa. The sense of breadth in composition is continually 
satisfied through this ascent by the fine-drawn lines, faint ‘ints, and im- 
mense air-spaces of this landscape. Each little piece reminds one of 
England ; but the geographical scale is enormously mere grandiose, and 
the effect of majesty proportionately greater. 

From La Cisa the road descends suddenly, for the southern escarp- 
ment of the Apennine, as of the Alpine, barrier is pitched at a far 
steeper angle than the northern. Yet there is no view of the sea. 
That is excluded by the lower hills which hem the Magra. The upper 
valley is beautiful, with verdant lawns and purple hill-sides breaking 
down into thick chestnut woods, through which we wound at a rapid 
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pace for nearly an hour. The leaves were still green, mellowing to 
golden ; but the fruit was ripe and heavy, ready at all points to fall. In 
the still October air the husks above our heads would loosen, and the 
brown nuts rustle through the foliage, and with a dull light patter 
tumble on the sod. At the foot of this rich forest, wedged in between 
huge buttresses, we found Pontremoli, and changed our horses here for 
the last time. It was Sunday, and the little town was alive with 
country-folk, tall stalwart fellows wearing peacock’s feathers in their 
black slouched hats, and nut-brown maids. 

From this point the valley of the Magra is exceeding rich with fruit- 
trees, vines, and olives. The tendrils of the vine are yellow now, and 
insome places hued like generous wine; through their thick leaves the 
sun shot crimson. In one cool garden, as the day grew dusk, I noticed 
quince-trees laden with pale fruit, entangled with pomegranates—green 
spheres and ruddy amid burnished leaves. By the roadside too were 
many berries of bright hues ; the glowing red of haws and hips, the amber 
of the pyracanthus, the rose-tints of the spindle-wood. These make 
autumn even lovelier than spring. And then there was a wood of 
chestnuts carpeted with pale pink ling, a place to dream of in the twi- 
light. But the main motif of this landscape was the indescribable 
Carrara range, an island of pure form and shooting peaks, solid marble, 
crystalline in shape and texture, faintly blue against the blue sky, from 
which they were but scarce divided. These mountains close the valley 
to south-east, and seem as though they belonged to another and more 
celestial region. 

Soon the sunlight was gone, and moonrise came to close the day, as 
werolled onward to Sarzana, through arundo donax and vine-girdled 
olive trees and villages, where contadini Jounged upon the bridges. 
There was a stream of sound in our ears, and in my brain a rhythmic 
dance of beauties caught through the long-drawn glorious golden 
autumn-day. 


III. 
Fospinovo. 


The hamlet and the castle of Fosdinovo stand upon a mountain-spur 
above Sarzana, commanding the valley of the Magra and the plains of 
Luni. This is an ancient fief of the Malaspina house, and is still in the 
possession of the Marquis of that name. 

The road to Fosdinovo strikes across the level through an avenue of 
plane-trees, shedding their discoloured leaves. It then takes to the open 
fields, bordered with tall reeds waving from the foss on either hand, 
where grapes are hanging to the vines. The country-folk allow their 
vines to climb into the olives, and these golden festoons are a great 
ornament to the grey branches. ‘The berries on the trees are still quite 
green, and it is a good olive season. Leaving the main road, we pass a 
Villa of the Malaspini, shrouded in immense thickets of sweet bay and 
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ilex, forming a grove for the Nymphs or Pan. Here may you see just 
such clean stems and lucid foliage as Gian Bellini painted, inch by inch, 
in his Peter Martyr picture. The place is neglected now ; the semi- 
circular seats of white Carrara marble are stained with green mosses, 
the altars chipped, the fountains choked with bay-leaves ; and the rose- 
trees, escaped from what were once trim garden alleys, have gone 
wandering a-riot into country hedges. There is no demarcation be- 
tween the great man’s villa and the neighbouring farms. From this 
point the path rises; and the barren hillside is a-bloom with late- 
flowering myrtles. Why did the Greeks consecrate these myrtle-rods 
to Death as well as Love? Electra complained that her father’s tomb 
had not received the honour of the myrtle-branchs and the Athenians 
wreathed their swords with myrtle in memory of Harmodius. Think. 
ing of these matters, I cannot but remember lines of Greek, which have 
themselves the rectitude and elasticity of myrtle-wands : 

kal mpoomeray ExrAavo’ epnulas TUXwY 

omovdds Te Avaoas arkdy dv hépw E€vois 

éomeioa TUUBy 8 aupelnka mupoivas. 

As we approach Fosdinovo, the hills above us gain sublimity; the 
prospect over plain and sea—the fields where Luna was, the widening 
bay of Spezia—grows ever grander. The castle is a ruin, still capable of 
partial habitation, and now undergoing repair—the state in which a 
ruin looks most sordid and forlorn. How strange it is, too, that, to 
enforce this sense of desolation, sad dishevelled weeds cling ever to such 
antique masonry! Here are the henbane, the sow thistle, the wild 
cucumber. At Avignon, at Orvieto, at Dolce Acqua, at Les Baux, we 
never missed them. And they have the dusty courtyards, the massive 
portals, where portcullises still threaten, of Fosdinovo to themselves. 
Over the gate, and here and there on corbels, are carved the arms of 
Malaspina—a barren thorn-tree, gnarled with the geometrical precision 
of heraldic irony. 

Leaning from the narrow windows of this castle, with the spacious 
view to westward, I thought of Dante. There is a little old neglected 
garden, full to south, enclosed upon a rampart which commands the 
Borgo, where we found frail canker-roses and yellow amaryllis. Here, 
perhaps, he may have sat with ladies—for this was the Marchesa’s 
pleasaunce ; or may have watched through a short summer’s night, until 
he saw that tremolar della marina, portending dawn, which afterwards 
he painted in the Purgatory. For Dante, in this castle, was the guest 
of Moroello Malaspina, what time he was yet finishing the Jnferno. 

From Fosdinovo one can trace the Magra work its way out seaward, 
not into the plain where once the candentia menia Lune flashed sun- 
rise from their battlements, but close beside the little hills which back 
the southern arm of the Spezzian gulf. At the extreme end of that 
promontory, called del Corvo, stood the Benedictine Convent of 8. 
Croce; and it was here in 1309, if we may trust to tradition, that 
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Dante, before his projected journey into France, appeared and left the 
first part of his poem with the prior. Fra Ilario, such was the good 
father’s name, received commission to transmit the /nferno to Ugue- 
cione della Faggiuola; and he subsequently recorded the fact of Dante’s 
visit in a letter which, though its genuineness has been called in ques- 
tion, is far too interesting for omission :— 

“Tsay, then, that when this man was on his way to lands beyond 
our mountains, and was passing through the diocese of Luni, whether 
the sacredness of the spot or some other reason moved him, he visited 
our convent. As soon as I perceived that he was unknown to myself 
and to my brethren, I questioned of him what he wanted; and seeing 
that he answered nought, again [ asked him what he wanted. Thereat 
he, looking round upon the brethren who were with me, answered— 
Peace. This making me the more eager to know of what condition 
was the man, I withdrew him from the rest, and after conversation 
with him, knew that it was Dante. For though before that day I never 
saw him, his fame had reached me a long time since. When he noticed 
that my attention was wholly fixed upon him, and recognised how 
eagerly I waited for his words, he drew a little book from his breast 
and gave it to me frankly. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘is one part of my work, 
which peradventure you have never seen. This memento I leave you 
that you may the more firmly keep me in mind.’ After he had showed 
the book, I took it with gratitude, and in his presence fixed my eyes 
on it attentively. Seeing that it was written in the vulgar dialect, I 
showed thereat some wonder, and he asked the reason of my doubt. I 
answered that I wondered at the language, seeing that it seemed not 
merely difficult, but quite impossible to explain in common speech such 
weighty matters, and also that a popular style appeared unsuited for 
the clothing of science so profound. To which, in reply, he said :— 
‘You are doubtless reasonable in what you think; for when at first the 
seed, which, peradventure, dropped from heaven, was shooting up into 
the purpose of my work, I chose for it the due and customary speech ; 
nor did I merely choose it, but keeping to the usages of poetry, I began 
my labour thus : * 

Ultima regra canam, fluido contermina mundo, 
Spiritibus qui lata patent, quae premia solyunt 
Pro meritis cuicumque suis. 

“¢ Yet when I reconsidered the circumstances of the present age, I saw 
that the songs of famous poets went almost for nought; wherefore, men 
of gentle blood, who wrote in better times, abandon the liberal arts to 
the plebeian crowd. Accordingly, I laid aside the little lyre, to which 
at first I trusted, and tuned another, suited to the sense of modern men : 
for it is idle to set solid food before the lips of sucklings.’” 
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* « Of the furthest realms will I sing, conterminous with the world of waters, 
Which spread abroad for souls, doomed each to the reward of his deserts.” 
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This apparition of Dante among the monks in their sea-girt convent 
may be criticised as melodramatic. But it is impressive ; and the legend 
of his life, so far as I am aware, yields no other incident from his resi- 
dence in Lunigiana. 


IV. 
La Spezia. 


While we were at Fosdinovo the sky filmed over, and there came a 
halo round the sun. This portended change; and by evening, after we 
had reached La Spezia, earth, sea, and air were conscious of a coming 
tempest. At night I went down to the shore, and paced the sea-wall 
they have lately built along the Rada. The moon ‘was up, but over- 
driven with dry smoky clouds, now thickening to blackness over the 
whole bay, now leaving intervals through which the light poured fitfully 
and fretfully upon the wrinkled waves, and ever and anon they 
shuddered with electric gleams which were not actual lightning. 
Heaven seemed to be descending on the sea; one might have fancied 
that some powerful charms were drawing down the moon with influence 
malign upon those still resisting billows. For not as yet the gulf was 
troubled to its depth, and not as yet the breakers dashed in foam against 
the moonlight-smitten promontories. There was but an uneasy mur- 
muring of wave to wave ; a whispering of wind, that stooped its wing 
and hissed along the surface, and withdrew into the mystery of clouds 
again ; a momentary chafing of churned water round the harbour piers, 
subsiding into silence petulant and sullen. I leaned against an iron 
stanchion, and longed for the sea’s message. But nothing came to me, 
and the drowned secret of Shelley’s death those waves which were his 
grave revealed not. 

Howler and scooper of storms! Capricious and dainty sea! 

Meanwhile the incantation swelled in shrillness, the electric shudders 
deepened. Alone in this elemental overture to tempest I took no note 
of time, but felt through self-abandonment to the symphonic influence, 
how sea and air, and clouds akin to both, were dealing with each other 
complainingly, and in compliance to some maker of unrest within 
them. A touch upon my shoulder broke this trance; I turned and 
saw a boy beside me in a coastguard’s uniform. Federigo was on 
patrol that night ; but my English accent soon assured him that I was 
no contrabbandiere, and he too leaned against the stanchion and told me 
his short story. He was in his nineteenth year, and came from Florence 
where his people live in the Borgo Ognissanti. He had all the bright- 
ness of the Tuscan folk, a sort of innocent malice mixed with espiéglerie. 
It was diverting to see the airs he gave himself on the strength of his 
new military dignity, his gun, and uniform, and night duty on the shore. 
I could not help humming to myself Von pix andrai; for Federigo was 
a sort of Tuscan Cherubino. We talked about picture galleries and 
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libraries in Florence, and T had to hear his favourite passages from the 
Italian poets. And then there came the plots of Jules Verne’s stories 
and marvellous narrations about l’aomo cavallo, Tuomo volante, Puomo 
pesce. The last of these personages turned out to be Paolo Boynton (so 
pronounced), who had swum the Arno in his diving dress, passing the 
several bridges, and when he came to the great weir “allora tutti stare 
con bocca aperta.” Meanwhile the storm grew serious, and our conver- 
sation changed. Federigo told me about the terrible sun-stricken sand- 
shores of the Riviera, burning in summer noon, over which the 
coastguard has to tramp, their perils from falling stones in storm, and 
the trains that come rushing from those narrow tunnels on the midnight 
line of march. It is a hard life; and the thirst for adventure which 
drove this boy—il pid matto di tutta la famiglia—to adopt it, seems 
welknigh quenched. And still, with a return to Giulio Verne, he talked 
enthusiastically of deserting, of getting on board a merchant ship, and 
working his way to southern islands where wonders are. 

A furious blast swept the whole sky for a moment almost clear. The 
moonlight fell, with racing cloud-shadows, upon sea and hills, the lights 
of Lerici, the great fanali at the entrance of the gulf, and Federigo’s. 
upturned handsome face. Then all again was whirled in mist and foam ; 
one breaker smote the sea-wall in a surge of froth, another plunged upon 
its heels ; with inconceivable swiftness came rain ; lightning deluged the 
expanse of surf, and showed the windy trees bent landward by the squall. 
It was long past midnight now, and the storm was on us for the space 
of three days, 

Vv. 
Porto VENERE. 


The next three days I spent in the Croce di Malta, listening to the 
sea and studying Euripides. The wind went worrying on, and a line of 
surf leapt on the sea-wall always to the same height. The hills all round 
were inky black and weary. The Jphigenia in Tauris is a beautiful 
picture of sisterly love and comradeship, the two purest affections that 
human nature yields, I do not think sufficient justice has been done by 
critics to the originality and strength of character in Pylades. He is 
the very ideal of companionship in arms—fierce as a tiger and cunning 
as a fox against his foes, but tender as a woman to his suffering friend, 
willing to face all dangers in common with Orestes, and refusing to live 
in his friend’s death :— 

GAN & twodewdy vow duirtas euijs. 
At night the wild libeccio still rose, with floods of rain and lightning 
poured upon the waste. I thought of the Florentine patrol. Is he out 
in it, and where? 

At last there came a lull. When we rose on the fourth morning, 
the sky was sulky, spent and sleepy after storm—the air as soft and 
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tepid as boiled milk or steaming flannel. We drove along the shore to 
Porto Venere, passing the arsenals and dockyards, which have changed 
the face of Spezia since Shelley knew it. This side of the gulf is not so 
rich in vegetation as the other, probably because it lies open to the 
winds from the Carrara mountains. The chestnuts come down to the 
shore in many places, bringing with them the wild mountain side. To 
make up for this lack of luxuriance, the coast is furrowed with a succes- 
sion of tiny harbours, where the fishing-boats rest at anchor. There are 
many villages upon the spurs of hills, and on the headlands naval 
stations, hospitals, lazzaretti, and prisons. A prickly bindweed (the 
smilax sarsaparilla) forms a feature in the near landscape, with its 
creamy odoriferous blossoms, coral berries, and glossy thorned leaves, 

A turn of the road brought Porto Venere in sight, and on its grey 
walls flashed a gleam of watery sunlight. The village consists of one 
long narrow street, the houses on the left side hanging sheer above the 
sea. Their doors at the back open on to cliffs, which drop about fifty 
feet upon the water. A line of ancient walls, with medieval battlements 
and shells of chambers suspended midway between earth and sky, runs 
up the rock behind the town; and this wall is pierced with a deep gate- 
way, above which the inn is piled. We had our lunch in a room open- 
ing upon the town-gate, adorned with a deep-cut Pisan arch enclosing 
images and frescoes—a curious episode in a place devoted to the jollity of 
smugglers and seafaring folk. The whole house was such as Tintoretto 
loved to paint—huge wooden rafters; open chimneys with pent-house 
canopies of stone, where the cauldrons hung above logs of chestnut; 
rude low tables spread with coarse linen embroidered at the edges, and 
laden with plates of fishes, fruit, quaint glass, big-bellied jugs of earthen- 
ware, and flasks of yellow wine. The people of the place were lounging 
round in lazy attitudes. There were odd nooks and corners everywhere ; 
unexpected staircases with windows slanting through the thickness of 
the town-wall ; pictures of saints; high-zoned serving women, on whose 
broad shoulders lay big coral beads ; smoke-blackened roofs, and balco- 
nies that opened on the sea. The house was inexhaustible in motives 
for pictures. 

We walked up the street, attended by a rabble rout of boys—diavolt 
scatenati—clean, grinning, white-teethed, who kept incessantly shouting, 
“ Soldo, soldo!” Ido not know why these sea-urchins are so far more 
irrepressible than their land brethren. But it is always thus in Italy. 
They take an imperturbable ‘delight in noise and mere annoyance. I 
shall never forget the sea-roar of Porto Venere, with that shrill obligato, 
“ Soldo, soldo, soldo!” rattling like a dropping fire from lungs of brass. 

At the end of Porto Venere is a withered and abandoned city, climb- 
ing the cliffs of 8. Pietro; and on the headland stands the ruined 
church, built by Pisans with alternate rows of white and black marble, 
upon the site of an old temple of Venus. This is a modest and pure 
piece of Gothic architecture, fair in desolation, refined and dignified, and 
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not unworthy in its grace of the dead Cyprian goddess. Through its 
broken lancets the sea-wind whistles, and the vast reaches of the 
Tyrrhene gulf are seen. Samphire sprouts between the blocks of 
marble, and in sheltered nooks the caper hangs her beautiful purpureal 
snowy bloom. 

The headland is a bold block of white limestone, stained with red. 
It has the pitch of Exmoor stooping to the sea near Lynton. To north, 
as one looks along the coast, the line is broken by Porto Fino’s amethys- 
tine promontory ; and in the vaporous distance we could trace the 
Riviera mountains, shadowy and blue. The sea came roaring, rolling in 
with tawny breakers; but, far out, it sparkled in pure azure, and the 
cloud-shadows over it were violet. Where Corsica should have been 
seen, soared banks of fleecy, broad-domed, alabaster clouds. 

This point, once dedicate to Venus, now to Peter—both, be it remem- 
bered, fishers of men—is one of the most singular in Europe. The 
island of Palmaria, rich in veined marbles, shelters the port; so that, 
outside, the sea rages, while underneath the town, reached by a narrow 
strait, there is a windless calm. It was not without reason that our 
Lady of Beauty took this fair gulf to herself; and now that she has long 
been dispossessed, her memory lingers yet in names. For Porto Venere 
remembers her, and Lerici is only Eryx. There is a grotto here, where 
an inscription tells us that Byron once “tempted the Ligurian waves.” 
It is just such a ozy\atov as might have inspired Euripides when he 
described the refuge of Orestes in /phiyenia. 


Wi. 
Lerict. 


Libeccio at last had swept the’sky clear. The gulf was ridged with 
foam-fleeced breakers, and the water churned into green, tawny wastes. 
But overhead there flew the softest clouds, all silvery, dispersed in flocks. 
It is the day for pilgrimage to what was Shelley’s home. 

After following the shore a little way, the road to Lerici breaks 
into the low hills which part La Spezia from Sarzana. The soil is red, 
and overgrown with arbutus and pinaster, like the country around 
Cannes. Through the scattered trees it winds gently upwards, with 
frequent views across the gulf, and then descends into a land rich with 
olives—a genuine Riviera landscape, where the mountain-slopes are 
hoary, and spikelets of innumerable light-flashing leaves twinkle against 
a blue sea-misty deep. The walls here are not unfrequently adorned 
with bas-reliefs of Carrara marble—saints and madonnas very delicately 
wrought, as though they were love-labours of sculptors who had passed 
a summer on this shore. San Terenzio is soon discovered low upon the 
sands to the right, nestling under little cliffs; and then the high-built 
castle of Lerici comes in sight, looking across the bay to Porto Venere 
—one Aphrodite calling to the other, with the foam between. The 
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village is piled around its cove with tall and picturesquely-coloured 
houses; the molo and the fishing-boats lie just beneath the castle. There 
is one point of the descending carriage road where all this gracefulness 
is seen, framed by the boughs of olive branches, swaying, wind-rufiled, 
laughing the many-twinkling smiles of ocean back from their grey leaves, 
Here Lrycina ridens is at home. And, as we stayed to dwell upon the 
beauty of the scene, came women from the bay below—bare-footed, 
straight as willow wands, with burnished copper bowls upon their heads, 
These women have the port of goddesses, deep-bosomed, with the length 
of thigh and springing ankles that betoken strength no less than elas- 
ticity and grace. The hair of some of them was golden, rippling in little 
curls around brown brows and glowing eyes. Pale ljlac blent with 
orange on their dress, and coral beads hung from their ears. 

At Lerici we took a boat and pushed into the rolling breakers. 
Christian now felt the movement of the sea for the first time. This was 
rather arude trial, for the grey-maned monsters played, as it seemed, at 
will with our cockle-shell, tumbling in dolphin curves to reach the shore. 
Our boatmen knew all about Shelley and the Casa Magni. It is not at 
Lerici, but close to San Terenzio, upon the south side of the village. 
Looking across the bay from the molo, one could clearly see its square 
white mass, tiled roof, and terrace built on rude arcades with a broad 
orange awning. ‘Trelawny’s description hardly prepares one for so con- 
siderable a place. I think the English exiles of that period must 
have been exacting if the Casa Magni seemed to them no better than a 
bathing-house, 

We left our boat at the jetty, and walked through some gardens to 
the villa. There we were kindly entertained by the present occupiers, 
who, when I asked them whether such visits as ours were not a great 
annoyance, gently but feelingly replied: “It is not so. bad now as it 
used to be.” The English gentleman who rents the Casa Magni has 
known it uninterruptedly since Shelley’s death, and has used it for 
villeggiatura during the last thirty years. We found him in the central 
sitting-room, which readers of Trelawny’s Recollections have so often 
pictured to themselves. The large oval table, the settees round the 
walls, and some of the pictures are still unchanged. As we sat talking, 
I laughed to think of that luncheon party, when Shelley lost his clothes, 
and came naked, dripping with sea-water, into the room, protected by 
the skirts of the sympathising waiting-maid. And then I wondered 
where they found him on the night when he stood screaming in his sleep, 
after the vision of his veiled self, with its question, “ Siete soddisfatto ?” 

There were great ilexes behind the house in Shelley’s time, which 
have been cut down, and near these he is said to have sat and written 
the Triumph of Life. Some new houses, too, have been built between 
the villa and the town; otherwise the place is unaltered. Only an 
awning has been added to protect the terrace from the sun. I walked 
out on this terrace, where Shelley used to listen to Jane’s singing. ‘The 
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sea was fretting at its base, just as Mrs. Shelley says it did when the 
Don Juan disappeared. 

From San Terenzio we walked back to Lerici through olive woods, 
attended by a memory which toned the almost overpowering beauty of 
the place to sadness. 


VII. 
VIAREGGIO. 


The same memory drew us, a few days later, to the spot where 
Shelley's body was burned. Viareggio is fast becoming a fashionable 
watering-place for the people of Florence and Lucca, who seek fresher 
air and simpler living than Livorno offers. It has the usual new inns 
and improvised lodging-houses of such places, built on the outskirts of a 
little fishing village, with a boundless stretch of noble sands. There is a 
wooden pier on which we walked, watching the long roll of waves, foam- 
flaked, and quivering with moonlight. The Apennines faded into the 
grey sky beyond, and the sea-wind was good to breathe. There is a 
ieeling of “immensity, liberty, action” here, which is not common in 
Italy. It reminds us of England; and to-night the Mediterranean had 
the rough force of a tidal sea. 

Morning revealed beauty enough in Viareggio to surprise even one 
who expects from Italy all forms of loveliness. The sand-dunes stretch 
for miles between the sea and a low wood of stone pines, with the Carrara 
hills descending from their glittering pinnacles by long lines to the head- 
lands of the Spezzian Gulf. The immeasurable distance was all painted 
in sky-blue and amethyst ; then came the golden green of the dwarf firs ; 
and then dry yellow in the grasses of the dunes; and then the many- 
tinted sea, with surf tossed up against the furthest cliffs. It is a 
wonderful and tragic view, to which no painter but the Roman Costa 
has done justice ; and he, it may be said, has made this landscape of the 
Carrarese his own. The space between sand and pine-wood was covered 
with faint, yellow, evening primroses. They flickered like little harm- 
less flames in sun and shadow, and the spires of the Carrara range were 
giant flames transformed to marble. The memory of that day described 
by Trelawny in a passage of immortal English prose, when he and 
Byron and Leigh Hunt stood beside the funeral pyre, and libations were 
poured, and the Cor Cordium was found inviolate among the ashes, 
turned all my thoughts to flame beneath the gentle autumn sky. 

Still haunted by these memories, we took the carriage road to Pisa, 
over which Shelley’s friends had hurried to and fro through those last 
days. It passes an immense forest of stone-pines—aisles, and avenues ; 
undergrowth of ilex, laurustinus, gorse, and myrtle; the crowded cycla- 
mens, the solemn silence of the trees ; the winds hushed in their velvet 


roof and stationary domes of verdure. 
J. A. 8. 
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Helen in the Wood. 


7) 


—_e—— 


I tert the yew tree’s shadow, thrown 
Slantwise across the graves and grown 
So long I knew the day waxed late, 
And opened wide the churchyard gate ; 
Paused there, for from the church behind 
Voices of women clave the wind, 

And organ music rose and rang: 

I heard the village choir that sang. 

But I, who had no heart for song, 
Sighed, shut the gate, and went along 
The lane, where rows of elms, wind-vexe1l, 
Nodded fantastic heads, perplexed 

At winter's dimly-boded woes. 

At last the trees grew thick and close. 
The rain was over, but the copse 

Shoots down at whiles some after-drops, 
Though sunshine, through wet branches seen, 
Sheltered in living flakes of green, 

And where below ground ivy grew 

A fallen heaven lay darkly blue. 

So soon! The tempest scarce was done, 
And all the web world sang and shone 
Lovelier yet! I think the place 

Found but in grief an added grace, 
While I—the tears fell and I sighed— 


It was a year since Helen died. 


At length I raised my eyes. Behold 
The branches’ green, the bracken’s gold 
Gained a new meaning in my sight, 
That found the centre of their light ; 
For down the dim wood-arches came— 
Was it a star? Was it a glame? 
No; there my Helen went—all white. 
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To shield her from the branches’ harms 
She lifted up her lovely arms; 

Just as of old, above the large 

Sweet eyes her hair made golden marge; 
Through tangled fern, through grass still wet, 
Her feet went firmly on; and yet 

I knew, although no word was said, 

She did not live, she was not dead. 

At last she neared my watching place : 
She paused and looked me in the face, 
Smiled once her smile that understood, 


Passed—and how lonely was the wood! 


I trod the way I went before, 

I passed the church’s open door ; 

The hymn went pealing up the sky— 

! ” 


“Oh, love, how deep, how broad, how high 


A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 
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Hhugoo. 


—_—1o 


I. 


ALLow me to introduce to you Bhagoo, the son of Bhiccoo, the Man of 
Buffalo Cows, as he shambles slowly after the two or three buffaloes 
from which he derives hissurname. He is simply arrayed in a strip of 
cotton cloth—a costume eminently adapted to show to their fullest 
advantage his natural charms, consisting of a bony frame, supported on 
two calfless legs, and surmounted by a head closely shaven, all save one 
lock of hair, twisted into a knot on the top of his skull. His chin and 
armpits are also close shaven; but on his chest, arms, and legs grow 
thick tangled tufts of coarse hair, scarcely blacker than the skin beneath, 
His one serviceable eye is dark in colour, keen of sight, and set ina 
muddy white. The other was blinded long ago by the visitation of one of 
the most revered of his goddesses, Small-pox, who has also seamed and 
scarred his face in all directions. Bhagoo has but recently arrived in this 
neighbourhood from his ancestral halls. These consist of a single hut, 
perched on the bare slope of a distant hill, thatched with dried grass, and 
built of bamboos, the interstices between which are filled with a mixture 
of wet mud and cowdung, of which material the floor is also composed. 

Here, from a time since when the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, Bhagoo’s ancestors, with all their kith and kin, dwelt 
together in unity. Here, from the death of his father until his migra- 
tion to the town, Bhagoo reigned as the head of his undivided family, 
the members of which, at the time of our acquaintance with him, are 
Bhagoo, his wife, and four little naked children ; Bhagoo’s two brothers 
Dhondoo and Nuthoo; and Dhondoo’s wife and child; Nuthoo is also 
married, but his wife still resides with her parents, and will continue to 
do so till her tenth birthday. Besides the persons already enumerated 
there is Bhagoo’s mother ; but she can hardly be reckoned a member of 
the family, for, when she became a widow, her head was shaved, and she 
had to act as the lowest drudge of the household. 

These eleven persons, with their two bullocks, are the only inhabit- 
ants of their one-roomed hut. The buffalo cows and goats are stabled at 
night in an open pen hard by, and are never admitted to the interior of 
the hut, except when, by reason of sickness or extreme youth, one 
requires careful nursing. Pigs there are none, nor poultry. The 
former are an abomination unto the men of Bhagoo’s persuasion, and 
the latter could never survive the climatic extremes of drought and 
moisture that annually visit this little mountain farm. 
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Such are the home of Bhagoo, his family, and live stock. Of their 
life one day telleth another with such precision that any may be taken 
asa specimen of all; premising only that, according to the season, the 
agricultural pursuits will slightly vary, and in the rainy months be 
suspended altogether. Dark, cold, wet, and cheerless are those months, 
fraught with constant discomfort and not unfrequent danger from 
waterspouts, lightning-strokes, and fierce storms of wind. The mud 
floor of the hut soon becomes a quagmire ; and then come racking coughs, 
ague chills, and fever. The farm yields nothing and affords no 
employment. So, partly for pastime, and partly to obtain a savoury 
addition to his scanty meal of dried grain, the farmer betakes himself to 
the steep beds of the torrents. There he climbs among the slippery 
stones, searching for the nimble little crabs, which the first fall of rain 
has invited forth from the mysterious fastnesses where they have been 
spending the long summer. Immediately on capturing one he twists off 
its claws, and stores the mutilated trunk away in his waist-cloth, until 
such time as he shall reach home, when it will be laid on its back on the 
embers and slowly toasted to his liking. 

In fine weather, however, Bhagoo’s days are more enjoyable. With 
the first appearance of dawn the door of the hut opens, and the three 
men of the family come out huddled in coarse black blankets. Squatting 
on the ground they smoke cigarettes made of rank sun-dried tobacco, 
rolled in leaves and tied up with fibres of grass, while their mother 
starts for the well with two large round-bottomed jars of black earthen- 
ware. One of these when filled she will balance deftly on her head, and 
carry the other resting against her hip. She will have to make many 


journeys before she has got all the water needed for the day’s consump- 
tion. Long ere then her shrivelled old legs will be feeling heavy and 
weak, and her bare wrinkled back be aching sorely. But even then 
there will be no rest ; for the flat cowdung cakes, to be used for fuel, will 
have to be made and put in the sun to dry. Then she will have to help 
in the cooking of the midday meal. When this has been disposed of, 
she must assist in cleaning the cooking-pots, the drinking-vessels, 
and the great brazen dish in which the meal was served, and from which 
the family, seated round it. on the ground, helped themselves by 
thrusting their right hands into the pile of smoking rice. During the 
discussion of this meal the old lady enjoys her first breathing time, and, 
after the others have satisfied their appetites, she will be allowed to 
retire to her corner with the broken fragments that remain. So that by 
the time the light task of “washing up” is finished she will have 
renewed her strength like an eagle, and be ready for the really laborious 
duty of grinding corn. When this is done she must get the clothes of 
such of the family as indulge in those luxuries which were worn during 
the previous day, and with them and the water-jars make her way again 
to the well. Here she will wash the clothes by rinsing them in water, 
and slapping them against a stone. After this she will spread them in 
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the sun to dry, and herself proceed to the enjoyment of an al fresco bath, 
Squatting on a stone she scrapes herself all over with a rough fragment 
of rock, and then deluges herself out of the great water-pots. When 
these are exhausted, and the good woman’s simple toilet is completed, she 
makes the clothes into a bundle, which she slings at her back, once more 
refills the water-pots, and makes the best of her way home. Here she 
will arrive so late that when she has stored the cowdung cakes it will 
be time to cook the evening meal. When this has been disposed of, she 
will be glad to wrap herself in her blanket, and lay her weary bones on 
the bare floor in her corner of the hut. 

But this is a long digression, during which we have left Bhagoo 
and his brothers smoking at the door of their hut while their mother 
hurries to the well for the water for their baths. These they take much 
in her fashion, except that they are more particular as to their teeth, 
perhaps because they have more. With the end of a twig reduced by 
mastication to a fibrous state, they polish their teeth on all sides, 
interspersing the operation with frequent gurglings, spittings, expec- 
torations, and all hideous sounds, guttural and stomachic. Then sticking 
out their tongues till they seem to be coming out by their roots, 
they scrape those unruly members with a blade of grass. Lastly, 
having made themselves sick by putting their fingers down their throats, 
they rinse out their mouths with water, and consider their mucous 
membranes clean for the day. 

So soon as the brothers have finished their toilets, each will provide 
himself with a leathern wallet containing a few leaves, two or three 
pieces of betel-nut, and a pinch of lime. Out of these he will make unto 
himself a quid wherewith to solace himself in the intervals of labour. 
This morsel induces a copious secretion of saliva, coloured a fine red by 
the betel; so that any friend of Bhagoo’s, unacquainted with his habits, 
might feel some anxiety on seeing him apparently spitting blood in large 
quantities. But a few minutes’ observation will disperse this anxiety 
as he sees with what relish he chews, how he turns the quid over in his 
mouth, thereby displaying tongue, tecth, and lips, all from the same cause 
stained with the same rich red, and with what impartial liberality 
he showers the sanguine stream on all things within reach. Thus 
simply equipped do the brothers take the field. Bhagoo goes to tend 
the buffaloes of Narayen, the son of Wasudew, of the family of the 
Astrologers, the rich Brahmin landowner of those parts. Dhondoo har- 
nesses the two bullocks to the wooden plough, with which he proceeds 
to scratch up a portion of the hill side, prepared for cultivation by the 
simple process of setting fire to it. Nuthoo departs to cut the long 
coarse grass already withered into hay, on ledges seemingly inaccessible 
to any save monkeys. When he has cut enough for one load, he will tie 
it in a bundle weighing about a quarter of a hundredweight, which he 
will balance on his head, and therewith walk up the perpendicular cliff 
above him, as we should walk upstairs, to a village on the top, where he 
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will dispose of his burden for a price varying from fourpence halfpenny 
to sixpence three farthings. 

While the gentlemen of the family are decorating their persons in 
the manner above related, the ladies are employed in milking the buffalo 
cows and goats. This done, charge of them will be handed over to 
Bhagoo’s eldest child, a girl seven years old. She, armed with a stick, 
and accompanied by her brother, aged four, who carries a small bow 
with two strings joined together with a piece of leather, will drive them 
off into the jungle, where they will pick up such fare as pleases them 
best. Meanwhile their guardians will trouble themselves very little 
about them. Choosing some shady spot, they will spend the greater part 
of the day in solemn sedentary games, with small stones and fragments 
of stick for toys. Or they will wander about, plucking from bush and 
tree berry and fruit, eating as many as they can presently stuff into 
their little bellies, and storing the rest to be carried home in the evening. 
Occasionally only will they dash among the bushes to prevent the cattle 
straying too far, and with shrill cries, blows, and showers of stones, 
drive whither they will that herd of monsters, any one of which could, 
with a single toss of its head, or one stamp of its foot, effectually dispose 
of itssmall tormentor. From these expeditions the little girl generally 
returns with a double handful of cowdung. All this she will eventually 
roll up into a large ball, and carry home on her head for her grandmother 
to pat into cakes. When evening draws on, the two children will 
collect their flocks and their herds, and drive them home to be milked 
and stabled. The cows will readily obey the summons of the little 
maid, but the goats are sad truants. Call as she will she cannot 
persuade them to leave the last-found dainty. Then must recourse be 
had to the fortiter in re. The little boy climbs to the top of steep 
knoll or tall rock, and wherever he sees ear, horn, flank, or hoof, lets 
fly at it a stone from the small two-stringed bow. The well directed 
artillery renders the position no longer tenable. Forth troop the goats 
and surrender at discretion. 

But in the meantime we have left the ladies of the family with their 
day’s work barely begun. Dhondoo’s wife, with her infant astride on her 
hip, balances on her head a pile of round-bottomed brass pots, full of milk. 
On the top of these she places a basket, containing unripe mangoes and 
bundles of leaves for cigarettes. Thus encumbered she starts for the 
village at the top of the hill by a narrow track, scarcely less steep than 
that chosen by Nuthoo. She will arrive at the bazaar among the first, 
and after disposing of her load, except the baby and the empty vessels, 
for a few halfpence, beat home again in time to help in the preparation of 
the midday meal. Afterwards she and Mrs. Bhagoo will together take 
abath on the model of the old widow’s, save that they will enjoy the 
advantages of mutual assistance in holy-stoning each other’s backs. 
They will then by turns each lie with her head in the lap of the other, 
and stretched in the sun, with half-closed eyes, luxuriously undergo the 
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process vulgarly known as lousing. Mrs. Bhagoo, in the absence of her 
sister-in-law, will first sweep the floor of the hut with a bundle of date. 
palm leaves. Then she will spread all the bedding in the sun, for 
your sunshine is a notable destroyer of your bug, which infests the interior 
of Bhagoo’s abode in great force. This done she summons her two 
youngest sons, squatted at the door, busily engaged in making dirt- 
pies, and, despite much shrill remonstrance, lays them flat on a stone 
and trickles water over them from a brass pot in her left hand, while 
she polishes them with her right. After this a run in the sun quickly 
dries them, while she equips herself for her duties out of doors with a 
long stick and an empty basket. Thus armed and accompanied by her 
children, she proceeds to knock down from the trees in the neighbourhood 
various and sundry fruits, chiefly unripe mangoes, which to-morrow 
will be sold in the bazaar. At the same time she collects firewood 
enough for the use of the household that day, which she ties up in two 
bundles, large and small, the former to be carried by herself, the latter 
by the toddler at her side. Proud of his might the three-year-old hero 
swaggers grandly home with his burden on his head, fancying himself as 
good a man as any giant that ever carried a mountain ; while his little 
brother, from his inglorious position on his mother’s hip, regards him with 
feelings of envy and admiration. But it may be asked why did Bhagoo 
leave his prosperous farm, happy family, placens uxor, naked pickanin- 
nies, and all the rest of them, to move our bile by driving buffaloes 
between the wind and our nobility? Thereby hangs the tale which I 
am trying to tell, but have prefaced with a prolix introduction in order 
that you might start with a thorough acquaintance with the hero. 


Il. 


For some years preceding his decease, Bhiccoo had been involved in 
difficulties. In the first place, he had been induced by Vishnoo, the son 
of Chintamon, of the family of the Blue Jays, a clever, but unscrupulous 
lawyer of his acquaintance, to contest with the Crown his right to cut 
underwood on a certain strip of waste land adjoining his farm. The 
value of this privilege would have been about one shilling a year. 
The litigation lasted for three years. During this time every point was 
appealed from one Court to another, till it reached the highest tribunal in 
the country. At last the suit was decided against Bhiccoo. Then came 
the day of settlement with the Blue Jay for his professional services, and 
Bhiccoo found a considerable balance against him at the foot of his law- 
yer’s bill of costs, As he had not the cash by him wherewith to liquidate 
the claim, he was compelled to pass a promissory note for the amount. 
The security being none of the best, the Blue Jay considered he was act- 
ing liberally by his client in taking his note payable to bearer three 
months after date for only twice the amount due, and interest at the rate 
of six per cent. per mensem. This document he was careful to negotiate 
at once with Gumna, the son of Bhugga, the man of Marwar, the money- 
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ender and bill-discounter of the neighbourhood. This worthy, on the 
due date, presented the note for payment; and on Bhiccoo’s failure to 
meet it, consented to cancel it, provided Bhiccoo would execute to him a 
mortgage of his farm, payable at the expiration of one year, for thrice 
the amount due on the promissory note, and interest at eight per cent. 
per mensem. Bhiccoo, not understanding much of this arrangement, ex- 
cept that he thereby avoided immediate payment, readily agreed. Un- 
fortunately, however, he omitted to obtain possession of the promissory 
rote, Gumna shortly afterwards finding it among his papers, with no 
sign of having been cancelled, sued Bhiccoo on it; and the latter, never 
having had any very clear idea himself on his dealings with the money- 
lender, failed to make the judge understand them. Thus Gumna gained 
a decree for payment of the amount due on the note, and proceeded to 
enforce it by the attachment and sale of a sufficient quantity of Bhiccoo’s 
movable property. ‘The hut and fields stiil remained security for the 
payment of the mortgage, which Gumna was in no hurry to enforce so 
long as his victim continued to pay him interest at the rate of ninety-six 
per cent. per annum. 

While things were in this state, Bhiccoo had to incur another heavy 
expense in the wedding of his eldest son Bhagoo, who, being nearly 
sixteen years old, must speedily be married, or be for ever a hissing and a 
reproach, Accordingly the ladies of the family contributed their few 
clumsy ornaments of gold and silver, retaining barely enough decorations 
of ear, nose, neck, arm, finger, ankle and toe to do honour to the occa- 
sion. But the sum so raised was insufficient, even when eked out by the 
sale of such of the household utensils and bedding as could be spared. 
The balance was raised by arrangement with Muccon, the son of Sewlal, 
the neighbouring grain merchant. He consented to advance the twelve 
pounds still wanted, on condition of receiving the produce of the farm 
for the next two years, Such portion as Bhiccoo retained for the sup- 
port of himself and his family, Muccon treated as a fresh loan, bearing 
interest at the rate of seventy-five per cent. per annum. Bhiccoo could 
neither read nor write, nor did he understand accounts. Accordingly 
when, at the end of two years, Muccon showed him that, far from having 
paid off the original loan of twelve pounds, he had only paid six, while 
in what he had retained he had received twelve more, and the interest 
being eighteen, he was thirty-six pounds in debt, Bhiccoo could not deny 
the fact. Shortly after he was gathered to his fathers, and Bhagoo suc- 
ceeded to the management of the crippled estate. 

For a few years the interest on the loans was paid somehow, and the 
family contrived to subsist. But, of course, it was not possible, even if 
it had been in the nature of our friends so to do, to “lay by something 
for a rainy day,” which came at last in the shape of a drought the like 
of which was not in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. The seed 
perished in the ground, the cattle died of thirst, and there was a famine 
in the land. Short commons this year, and no seed for next, were in 
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themselves a gloomy prospect for Bhagoo, burdened with debt and 
an increasing family. But he had, besides, the misfortune to attract 
the notice of the great, and, like many another good man, was 
ruined thereby. It chanced that the chief executive officer of the 
district arrived from England, bringing with him his young bride, as 
good and beautiful a specimen as one could wish to see of the good 
and beautiful race of young British gentlewomen. Bred as she had been 
to take a kindly interest in all around, it had been a part of her religion 
to make acquaintance with the poor on her father’s estate, and, where 
she could, to minister to their wants. Soon after her arrival at her new 
home her husband’s duties summoned him away, and she was unable to 
accompany him. But, in the little station where she was left, she began 
to hear harrowing tales of the famine told by eye-witnesses, who, strong 
bearded men though they were, could not speak with dry eyes and steady 
voice of what they had seen. They told of gaunt famished men lying 
down to die by the roadside of sheer hunger; of hollow-eyed, emaciated 
women offering for sale their starving babies—aye, and what should be 
dearer to a woman even than her child—for the price of a piece of bread ; 
of miles of country so ravaged by Famine and her fell sister Pestilence, that 
the living sufficed not to convey the dead out of sight, so that hundreds 
of human corpses lay rotting beneath a tropical sun, mangled by jackals, 
dogs, and filthy carrion birds, and hourly breeding more fearful disease. 
When the lady heard such tales as these, she felt that here was such a 
call as had never before been made upon her, and, like the brave English 
girl she was, she determined to do battle with all her might against this 
manifold misery, move gigantic than any she had ever before imagined. 
Unfortunately her husband was too far away for her to consult him as 
to how best to perform the task she proposed to herself, and her impul- 
sive nature could not brook the thought of any delay. Every hour was 
precious, and she was sure he could never object to her striving to be of 
use to those who needed her help. So she proceeded at once to carry out 
the plan of action which she would have followed in her father’s house— 
to visit the neighbouring poor in their wretched homes, to see their wants 
with her own eyes, and with her own hands to bring such succour as she 
could. Hence Bhagoo’s hut, being the nearest, was the first to be visited 
by her. Now, Ehagoo and his neighbours living on the skirts, not in 
the centre, of the districts which had been visited by the famine, were 
by no means in the worst plight. To see the real work of the famine, the 
lady should have gone some miles further on, to places where the people, 
driven from their homes by want and sickness, were wandering in gangs 
about the country, seeking employment, or making for the Government 
relief works, where the able-bodied among them would be set to construct 
roads never thereafter to be used, and be paid for their labour one pound 
of grain and fourpence halfpenny for a day’s work of twelve hours. 
There the lady should have gone amongst those who were not able-bodied 
—the sick, the old, the decrepit, and the infants, dependent on the strong 
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labourer, and subsisting, God help them, on what he saved out of his 
pound of grain and his fourpence halfpenny. 

But as yet she knew not of them, so she went first to Bhagoo’s hut. 
Bhagoo and his family, as compared with some others, were much to 
be envied. True, the women had been compelled to part with their 
few remaining ornaments; and articles of luxury such as grace every 
cottage in England, never had existed for Bhagoo and his kind, But 
there were still the cooking-pots, the roll of bedding, the two oxen, and 
the plough ; moreover, the propinquity of a crowded sanitarium on the 
hill enabled most of the members of the family to earn each as much as 
sevenpence halfpenny, almost daily, for nearly three months in the 
year, by carrying loads seven miles up the hill. The lady, however, 
did not consider these signs and sources of wealth ; she only observed 
that the approaches to Bhagoo’s tenement, foul to the sight aud noisome 
to the smell, argued a neglect, on the part of that gentleman, of the first 
principles of sanitation, if not of the ordinary requirements of decency. 

Then the lady entered. The men folk were absent at their work ; 
but the hut was crowded with women, vociferating together at the 
highest pitch of their voices. Through and around them ran, played, 
shouted, yelped, and cried, numbers of naked children and mangy dogs. 
The lady, approaching to see what it was that made them so noisy and 
eager, found it was nothing more nor less than the confinement of 
Mrs. Dhondoo. The poor woman was standing; for to sit, much less 
to lie, is not allowed at such times to ladies of her persuasion. She was 
supported by a friend at each side, in the midst of the noisy unsavoury 
mob that thronged the stifling hut, while her head drooped heavily for- 
ward, and an occasional groan testified to the efficacy of the ancient 
curse, The lady’s eyes, dazzled by the glare of the sun outside, could 
at first distinguish nothing plainly in that darksome den. So soon, 
however, as she understood what was going on, she endeavoured to per- 
suade the crowd to leave the hut, or at any rate to allow the air, such 
as it was, to reach the patient, to silence the children, or at least turn 
out the dogs. But it was all in vain; and she then first realised the 
difficulty, which had not occurred to her before starting on her errand, 
of communicating her ideas to people whose language she did not know. 
At last she left the hut and hurried home to prepare and bring back a 
supply of those delicacies which she would have taken to any poor 
woman in the like predicament in England. Accordingly she put 
together two jars of broth and beef tea, a bottle of port wine, some tea, 
and two of her English blankets, and, summoning a servant to carry 
them, started again on her mission. On her second entry into the hut, 
she succeeded better in ingratiating herself with the inmates, now reduced 
to the mother, infant, and old widow. They of course knew no more of 
her language than before ; but they understood her cheerful smile and 
kindly manner, and accepted her presents with some pleasure and much 
wonder. After initiating them into the mysteries of making tea—not 
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without a shudder as she thought of the flavour of warm pennies that 
their brass and copper vessels would impart to her orange pekoe—the lady 
rejoined her man-servant. This worthy, as a pious Mahomedan and a 
Government official in receipt of eighteen shillings a month, was naturally 
cross and irritated at being taken from his ordinary duty of dozing in 
his master’s verandah to bear a great bundle up a steep hill to the hut 
of a filthy idolater. He dared not make any objection ; but he published 
abroad in the neighbourhood that Bhagoo and his relatives had partaken 
of food prepared by a Christian from the flesh of the sacred cow, and 
had drunk of the intoxicating drinks of the white man. The needy 
Brahmin priests eagerly caught at such a chance. At their instigation 
Bhagoo’s fellow caste-men called a meeting to inquire into the matter, 
and, finding the charges substantially true, sentenced every member of 
his family to excommunication. To escape this ban he must pay a fine of 
six pounds, some of which will be expended in a feast to his caste-fellows, 
and the remaining portion be distributed among the priests. Again he 
had recourse to the money-lenders ; but times were bad, money was tight, 
and his own credit much impaired. The usurers refused to advance him 
another sixpence. Obviously the first thing now to be done was to beat 
his sister-in-law and mother for having got him into the scrape. Next 
he appropriated the English blankets, and, flinging his old one at Mrs. 
Dhondoo’s head, with the intimation that it was quite good enough for 
her, went off with the two Witneys to look after Narayen’s cows. 

Meantime, the lady, on attempting another visit, met with a repulse 
that puzzled her. The door was fastened on the inside; but no answer 
could she obtain to her knocks and calls. On her husband’s return, she 
confided to him what she had done. He guessed the reason of her 
rebuff, but not the disastrous results to Bhagoo of her former visits. He 
accordingly explained to her the nature of the great gulf fixed between 
her and Mrs. Dhondoo. The lady felt that so long as‘Bhagoo was bound 
by the chain of caste prejudices, forged by ignorance and superstition, 
and fastened by oppression and greed, it would be useless for her to 
attempt to treat him as she would her father’s tenants. She therefore 
discontinued her visits, and thus, unconscious of the mischief which she 
had done him, left him without the means to reinstate himself among 
his fellows. 


III. 


Bhagoo, meanwhile, squatted on his new blankets, beneath the 
shade of a tiny shed made of sticks and palm leaves, by the side of a 
muddy pool in which Narayen’s buffaloes wallowed, sulkily pondered 
how to raise six pounds. The idea of asking the lady to help him was at 
once rejected for fear worse results might ensue from further intercourse 
with her. While he was still cudgelling his slow brains for a way out 
of his difficulty, a merry shout made him look up. There was his em- 
ployer’s little son, Gunput, running towards him. As an only child, the 
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fruit of a second marriage contracted very late in life, the boy was 
naturally the darling of his old father. Moreover, he was a person of 
great importance in the family ; for there was no other male relative 
who, at Narayen’s death, could perform the funeral obsequies necessary 
to save his soul from hell. Therefore, though only ten years old at the 
time of which we speak, the boy was allowed his own way in all things. 
A frequent fancy of the child’s was to escape from the women ordinarily 
in charge of him, and go off to Bhagoo among the cows; for Bhagoo 
knew where to find the ripe blue berries of the thorny karunja bushes, 
and could weave rings of grass, and make whistles of wild gourds, and 
do many other delightful things. This was the little fellow that came 
dancing out of the sunlight into Bhagoo’s tabernacle of boughs, and 
threw himself down on the soft blankets with a cry of childish joy. His 
father’s fondness for him was evidenced even by the rich clothes and 
costly ornaments he wore ; but chief among the latter was a gold collar, 
from which hung a charm to avert the evil eye. He was heated and 
thirsty with his run up the hill, and called immediately for water. 
Bhagoo accordingly dipped a small brass potful out of the black 
earthenware jar that stood in the corner. The young Brahmin could 
not, of course, set his lips to Bhagoo’s drinking-vessel ; but, squatting on 
the ground, he put his hands together against his mouth, and into them 
Bhagoo poured the water. As the child turned up his head to receive 
the draught, that amulet, so powerful to turn aside the curse that lurks 
in the evil eye of the envious, glittered in the sun, and swift as its gleam 
shot into Bhagoo’s mind the thought that there before him, on the person 
of a helpless babe, was the sum he sorely needed. Scarce knowing what 
he did, he made a fierce clutch at the child’s throat. The startled boy 
fell back with a loud scream of terror. If that were repeated it might 
bring assistance ; so he is swifty stunned to silence by a savage blow with 
the edge of the brazen vessel, and the cruel grasp is tightened on the tiny 
throat till the quivering in the little limbs is still. Then Bhagoo rises, 
and for a moment gazes stupidly at his work. He feels no compunction ; 
but he is unused to sudden action, and must collect his thoughts a little, 
for he can scarcely yet realise that it is done. 

Presently he wakes to the consciousness of the necessity for concealing 
the traces of the deed. So he strips the little body of all its finery, 
fastens a heavy stone to it with the waist-cloth, and throws it into the 
muddy pool, with a splash that makes the buffaloes open their sleepy 
eyes with a snort of wonder. Then Bhagoo returned to his shed, buried 
the child’s clothes and ornaments, and, spreading his blankets over the 
place, once more sat down to reflect on his future action. To avert 
suspicion he must not dispose of his newly-acquired wealth in the neigh- 
bourhood, nor must he leave the place too suddenly. He therefore, as 
usual, stabled the cattle at nightfall; next morning drove them afield, 
and again seated himself over his hidden treasure. 

He had not been there long before messengers arrived to seek tidings 
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of the missing child, who had been last seen on the path that led up the 
hill. To them he stated that the boy had been with him on the previous 
afternoon, but had left before evening. Great was the distress in 
Narayen’s household as it hourly became more clear that little Gunput 
must indeed be lost. The distracted father at last bethought him of 
invoking the aid of Akbar the son of Ali, the Fouzdar, or chief native 
police officer of the place, who enjoyed a reputation for almost preter- 
natural sagacity among his neighbours. On hearing the old man’s story, 
Akbar started, with Narayen and some of his servants, for Bhagoo’s 
shed. Him they found adhering to his statement that the child had left 
him about four o’clock on the previous afternoon, but he did not see 
which direction the boy had taken. 

“ Alas!” cried the old father, “some beast has caught him in the 
jungle, and I shali never see him again ; and the ornaments were worth 
eight pounds.” 

“What know I?” replied Bhagoo. “ Panthers there are about the hill, 
and they come up from the jungle below for water when the days are dry.” 

“ Panthers do not eat bracelets of gold and silver,” retorted the 
Fouzdar ; “at least we might find the ornaments, if we could but learn 
in which direction the child went.” 

As he spoke, his quick eye detected the English blankets, strange 
things to be in the possession of Bhagoo. They were not, of course, 
connected with the matter now in hand; still, if he could not find the 
boy and the ornaments, Akbar might at any rate detect a theft of 
blankets, and so continue to deserve the good opinion of his superiors 
for activity and intelligence. 

“ Whence got you these blankets ?” he asked. 

“ The great lady gave them to me,” replied Bhagoo, 

“What for?” 

“God knows what for. It was her pleasure.” 

“ Humph !” grunted the ofticer suspiciously, stooping to pick up the 
uppermost blanket and examine it more closely. “ Why, there is a 
great spot of blood on this one!” he exclaimed. 

Bhagoo explained that he had hurt his bare foot in the jungle, and 
so stained his blanket. The explanation did not seem altogether 
satisfactory to the Fouzdar, for this blood was fresh, and there was no 
sign of a recent wound on Bhagoo’s foot. However, he said nothing, 
but stooped to pick up the second blanket, in spite of the unconcealed 
impatience of Narayen. But Akbar suspected the blankets to have 
been stolen from “ the great lady,” and her husband was his own chief 
superior, the fountain of all praise, promotion, and reward, so he took 
up the other blanket. 

“What do you keep here?” he asked of Bhagoo, noticing the newly- 
dug earth beneath it. 

“T keep nothing,” answered Bhagoo, with an uneasy laugh. “ What 
have I to keep ?” 
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But ere the answer was finished, the Fouzdar’s sword was out of its 
sheath, probing the cache, and in a few seconds all Bhagoo’s ill-gotten 
treasure was exposed to view. Old Narayen said nothing ; but with 
trembling hands collected the ornaments, tied them in a bundle in the 
little coat, and then stood, glancing with a look of excited but helpless 
distraction from Akbar to Bhagoo. 

“Where have you put the child?” demanded the former, turning 
fiercely on the latter. 

Stupefied by the quickness with which detection had followed the 
crime, and startled by the suddenness of the question, Bhagoo could only 
reply, “ In the water,” pointing, as he spoke, in the direction of the pool 
behind the hut. Instantly two of Narayen’s servants leaped in, 
soon discovered that of which they had been so long in anxious search, 
and laid it on the bank. The old father, with a terrible ery, fell 
senseless by the body of his son. Akbar left him to the care of his 
servants, and marched Bhagoo off to the magistrate, first leaving instrue- 
tions for the holding of an inquest. 

Before the magistrate Bhagoo made a full and true confession, and 
was formally committed for trial before the Sessions Court. As this 
would not sit for another month Bhagoo was securely lodged in gaol, and 
in the interval his brothers exerted themselves to obtain him professional 
assistance. The Blue Jay declined the case except on prepayment of a fee 
beyond their means; but in consideration of a present payment of ten 
shillings, raised by sale of all the bedding and the remaining brass vessels 
of the house, he held a long consultation with the brothers, who imme- 
diately afterwards departed to a conference with Bhagoo in prison ; for 
in such a case as this it was necessary that the client should have his 
instructions from the lawyer, as well as the lawyer his from the client. 

In accordance with these instructions, Bhagoo, in the Sessions Court, 
boldly pleaded “ Not guilty,” and withdrew his confession, which he said 
had been extorted from him by the threats and ill-usage of the police. 
The ingenious story which he now urged was that the child had been 
killed by one of the buffaloes, but Bhagoo, terrified for the consequences 
to himself for having allowed his employer’s son to be killed by the 
cattle under his charge, determined to conceal the corpse, In doing 
so, he had yielded to the temptation of stealing the valuables on it ; but 
the police had magnified the charge to one of murder, and to sustain it 
had extorted a confession from him by torture. The judge, disbelieving 
Bhagoo’s second version of the affair, sentenced him to death ; but this 
sentence required the sanction of the High Court. Bhagoo was, there- 
fore, sent back to prison. Upon a revision of the proceedings, their 
lordships were of opinion that the finding and sentence were right, and 
directed that Bhagoo should be hanged. One more chance still re- 
mained. In consideration of a present payment of one pound anda 
bond for ten more, payable in the event of success, the Blue Jay 
undertook to prepare and present to the Governor a petition praying for 
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the remission of the capital sentence. With some difficulty the one 
pound was obtained by mortgage of the plough, and the petition was 
despatched to the proper quarter. 

The Governor, fortunately for Bhagoo, was inclined to take a lenient 
view of the case on the ground that the evidence against him was 
purely circumstantial, apart from the confession, which might have been 
extorted; and, remarking that the petitioner had already suffered an 
imprisonment sufficient for the theft, directed that a free pardon should 
be granted to him. 

Thus Bhagoo, with his cervical vertebre still intact, returned to the 
home of his fathers to find it dismantled, and the inmates reduced to 
the last extremity of penury. Nor was this the worst. He soon found 
that his old employer still persisted in regarding him as the murderer of 
his son, notwithstanding the “ Lord Sahib’s” opinion to the contrary, 
and was devising measures to enjoy at least a partial revenge by buying 
up all his mortgages, notes, and acceptances, with the amiable intention 
of suing him on them one by one, and causing him to be imprisoned 
under the decrees which he had no means to satisfy. Bhagoo, accord- 
ingly, fled to the capital, hoping thus to elude the pursuit of the avenger. 
Here he succeeded in obtaining employment as one of the cowherds of 

Rama the milkman, some of whose buffaloes he is now driving to their 
stable ; and thus it is that we enjoy the privilege of making his acquaint- 
ance. By the roadside is a huge old fig-tree, the trunk of which has 
been barbarously adorned with red paint and gold paper by some pious 
hand. As he passes this, Bhagoo reverently folds his hands together 
and bows his head towards it in silent adoration. A little further on 
he meets a small boy. Luckily perhaps, for himself, the urchin has on 
no ornaments. He picks the boy up, and from the recesses of his 
waistcloth produces a stick of sugar-cane from which he tears a portion 
with his teeth, and, after stripping the rind from this with the same 
weapons, he puts the succulent morsel into the child’s mouth, and sets 
him gently on the ground. 

Ere long, however, Bhagoo will turn those same teeth of his to 
another use, for which the world will at last rid itself of him. ‘Soon 
after his arrival in the city, he chanced to meet Succoo, whom he 
remembered as the wife of a former acquaintance, Itoo, the son of Gun- 
noo, the cart-driver. She informed him that her husband had died, and 
she was maintaining herself by working at a cotton-spinning mill. The 
fact was that she did earn threepence a day by cleaning cotton from five 
in the morning till five in the evening. This income she was in the 
habit of eking out by practices not uncommon with women of her class 
and in her circumstances. Therefore, when Bhagoo, pleased to encounter a 
familiar face in this wilderness of strangers, proposed to her that they 
should set up a joint establishment, she acceded at once without any 
affectation of coyness. ‘Indeed, Bhagoo and his kind would be genuinely 
astonished if you were to hint that there was anything disreputable in 
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such a connection. Hence it is that, at the time of our making Bhagoo’s 
acquaintance, he and Succoo are living together, as man and wife, in 
one of a row of rooms, which the proprietor lets out to people of their 
class for half-a-crown a month. This evening Bhagoo will return late, 
tired and out of temper, from his long day’s work. Unfortunately, Succoo 
will be late too, and there will be no meal ready for him. His angry 
words will be followed by recriminations from her. At last the enraged 
Bhagoo will spring at her like a wild animal. After a short, fierce, but 
unequal struggle, the woman will fall, streaming with blood, Bhagoo on 
the top of her, biting, tearing, and striking like an angry beast. The 
sudden death-like silence that succeeds will alarm the neighbours more 
than the clamour, for such sounds are too common here. Presently, one 
or two will pluck up courage sufficient to fetch a policeman; and then 
the woman will be found lying without her nose upon the bare floor, 
dying from the effects of savage blows on her head and body, while 
Bhagoo, red-eyed and sullen, sits panting by with the marks of the con- 
flict fresh upon him. Again will he be tried for his life, but this time 
with a different result, and within a week will be led forth to what the 
newspapers will call his “righteous doom.” 

It has no terror for him, nor allurement. He stolidly acquiesces in 
it because he is powerless, and knows his time has come. As he stands 
white-capped and pinioned, silent and alone, in the bright glare of the 
eastern sun, above the surging multitudes assembled to enjoy the holiday 
spectacle of his death, he feels no fear of the future, nor regret for the 
past. Only something in the warm light around him, contrasted with 
the gloom of the prison he has left, reminds him of a hut upon the sunny 
mountain side where his brothers work and his children play. And with 
the half-formed thought arises a kind of stupid wonder whether the 
“Lord Sahib” will stand his friend again. But, ere the slow recollection 
and dull wonder can form themselves into so much as a wish, a bolt is 
quickly drawn, the rope tightens, the white cap fills with the swollen 
features it conceals, and all that is left of Bhagoo is that motionless, 
senseless thing slowly twirling at the end of the slender line that twists 
and untwists itself above our heads. 

Reader, what think you of Bhagoo? I have tried to show him to 
you as I know him, nothing extenuating, nor setting down aught in 
malice. ‘True, his faults are those of the beasts. But who is to blame 
that there is so much of the beast in hin? Bred as he has been to a life 
of drudgery, amid filth, want, and wretchedness, with no pleasures save 
those of the appetites, and no instruction save that of the grossest super- 
stition, what wonder that he is callous, sensual, and rapacious? The 
wonder is that he has a virtue left; yet virtues he has, and these the 
virtues of a man—and man, we know, is made in the image of GOD. 
He is brave in danger, uncomplaining in pain, sickness, and want, and 
loyal to his own kin, working hard, steadily, and soberly, to scrape to- 
gether the barest subsistence for himself and them. He cannot count. 
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beyond five, but he can make and keep in repair his house and most of 
his implements. He knows every beast, bird, and plant in the jungle 
round his home, has names for them all, and can tell you the habits and 
qualities of every one. He will cure you the sting of a scorpion, or re- 
lieve the pain of a snake-bite, as well as any physician from London or 
Edinburgh, though by far other means. Evidently, he has a great ca- 
pacity for noticing, learning, and remembering. And how do we make 
use of this capacity so as best to foster these virtues and correct those 
vices? By a rigorous taxation we help him to accumulate those debts 
which, by reason of his improvidence and ignorance, he is too ready to 
incur. But we do little towards making him more provident or less 
ignorant ; and when he shows the brute side of a nature we have helped 
to brutalise, we hang him up between earth and heaven, and hold forth 
about his “righteous doom,” and vapour of how we “hold the land in 
trust for the natives.” 
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Tus curious stone weapon which I am holding in my hand, as I sit on 
the old wooden bench beside the glen, though rude enough as to form 
and workmanship, has a strange and eventful history of its own. In 
shape it resembles an arrowhead, and as an arrowhead it was fashioned 
by the ancient people who first made use of it. But I have just bought 
it for sixpence—a cheap price as neolithic markets go—from the old 
ploughman yonder, who brought it up for my inspection this morning, 
as an elf-dart. And an elf-dart it really is, chipped and ground from a 
carnelian pebble by the elves or fairies who once lived over all Britain, 
and of whom so many wonderful tales still survive in our midst. ‘For if 
we may believe a most enticing theory of modern science, the elves are a 
real historical race, and the stories about them even now contain a kernel 
of historical truth. Their myth is a long one to unravel ; but it sheds so 
much light upon the origin and nature of many similar myths elsewhere, 
that it is perhaps worth the trouble of an hour’s thought. 

We now know that at an early period of the present or recent epoch 
Northern Europe was inhabited by a race of men who used weapons and 
tools of polished flint and other hard stones. These men, whom we call 
by the name of Neolithic, must be carefully distinguished from the far 
earlier paleeolithic savages who lived before the last great glacial period, 
and who chipped the very rude stone weapons of the drift, besides etch- 
ing the curious sketches of reindeers and mammoths on horn and ivory, 
which are found in so many French caves. The paleolithic men belong 
to a remote antiquity, when the animals which roamed over Europe were 
of very different types from those which now inhabit it, and when a 
single race of wholly unvaried savages spread throughout the whole sur- 
face of the habitable globe. The rough hatchets which they dropped by 
the banks of the Ganges hardly differ at all from those which they 
dropped by the banks of the Somme or the Thames, But the Neolithic 
men, with whom we have here to deal, were far more advanced in all 
useful arts, and had progressed a long way on the upward path towards 
civilisation. They were probably co¢val with the earliest Egyptian 
culture; and so, by comparison with their palolithic predecessors, they 
may be considered as almost modern and historical personages. No 
great gulf separates them from our own times, as the last giaciation of 
Northern Europe separates the palzolithic savages from them and from 
us. We still find their sepulchres on the surface of the earth, and the 
temples or cromlechs which they built are still standing in our midst. 
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Apparently, they continued to live on, and to use weapons of stone exclu- 
sively, as late as some three or four thousand years since. 

In stature these Neoliths (for we may as well give them a name) 
were short and broadly built, as we know from their bones. A man of 
five feet six was a giant among them, and one of just five feet was not 
accounted short ; while some of them reached only to four feet ten. A 
great many indications tend to identify them with that strangely isolated 
race, the Basques of the Pyrenees ; and, if this identification be correct, I 
may add that they were sw: urthy people, with dark hair and beady 
black eyes. It is not unlikely that the small, dark, stumpy little Etrus- 
cans belonged to the same stock. 

Most of our knowledge of the Neoliths is derived from the study of 
their tombs or barrows, of which a large number may still be found, 
capping the green summits of our downs, or standing out boldly on the 
sky-line of our upland plains. This particular elf-bolt on which I am 
now discoursing came from the cutting where the new road _ passes 
through the great oval tumulus on the edge yonder, known as Barrow 
Hill. Each such tumulus is the burial-place of some Neolithic chieftain, 
and it casts much light on the life and mode of thought of the people 
who built it. The barrows in question consist, as a rule, of a long 
mound or heap of earth, covering and enclosing a chambered tomb. 
They were constructed by building first a hut of huge unwrought stones, 
set on edge, and then placing other large slabs across them on top. Into 
the house thus formed, which probably represented the home of the dead 
chieftain during life, they laid the body for burial, in a crouching pos- 
ture, as they usually slept. Then they built up a long entrance or 
passage, and covered the whole with a great mound of loose earth. 
Sometimes they put a few large stones on top to mark the place, and 
surrounded the whole mound with a wall and a ring of rude obelisks, as 
many in number as the enemies whom the dead chieftain had slain. 
Kit’s Coty House in Kent is such a Neolithic tomb, uncovered and 
exposed to view by the removal of the earth which once formed the 
mound. On the Wiltshire and Gloucestershire downs, many others 
remain as yet intact ; and they have only lately been opened by modern 
antiquarian research,* 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s luminous investigations into primitive ideas 
help us to understand these arrangements. They all depend upon the 
belief in the continued existence of the dead man or his ghost. “ The 
tomb,” says Prof. Boyd Dawkins, “‘ was to the Neolithic mind as truly 
the habitation of the spirits of the dead as the hut was that of the living. 
It was the home of the dead chieftain, and the centre into which the 
members of the family or clan were gradually gathered, and where they led 





* T owe many of my facts to Professor Boyd Dawkins's interesting work on Early 
Men in Britain, though of course he must not be held responsible for any of the 
deductions which I draw from them. 
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8 joyous and happy life, similar to that which they enjoyed on the earth.” 
Hence, when the Neolithic chieftain died, he was buried with all his 
belongings. His arrowheads, his stone hatchets, and his cups or bowls 
of rude pottery were laid by his side, for use in the world of spirits ; and 
there we still find them when we open the barrows at the present day. 
His amber necklet and gold trinkets were placed on his corpse. More- 
over, at his funeral many of his wives and slaves were put to death, as 
they still are in Dahomey and in the South Sea Islands, in order that 
their ghosts might accompany him to the spirit world, and wait upon 
him as they had done on earth. Their cleft skulls may yet be found 
beside the unhurt skeleton of the dead chief. Wild boar, deer, pigs, and 
oxen were also eaten at the funeral feast, and their bones were placed in 
the tomb for a like purpose, that the ghost might hunt their ghosts in 
the other world. Thus the chief continued to live on in his grave as he 
had lived before, surrounded by all the objects which he needed, and 
sometimes stalking abroad at night to visit his friends in dreams, or by 
day to aid thei in battle against their enemies. 

Nor was this all. In order to propitiate the ghost or to obtain its 
assistance in time of war, offerings were constantly made at the tomb. 
The slabs in the stone chambers have little cups or hollows on their 
upper surface, intended to hold presents of meat and drink for the spirit 
within. Such offerings to the dead are common at the present day 
amongst all savage tribes, and the idea which dictates them is exactly 
the same as in Neolithic times. We shall see hereafter that gifts are 
still offered in Europe at the present day on the tombs of these very 
same Neolithic chieftains. 

So far we seem to have done very little towards identifying the elves 
or fairies with the Neolithic ghosts. But we can easily see the beginning 
of the transforming process when we remember that Europe was over- 
Tun some four thousand years since by a new and intrusive race, the 
Aryan Celts. These Celts seem at first to have been themselves armed 
with stone weapons, but at a very early date they learnt to manufacture 
weapons of bronze. In Britain at least, and probably elsewhere, the 
Celts are distinguished from the earlier non-Aryan race as a bronze-using 
from a stone-using people. Now, we know from their remains that the 
primitive Celts were a tall and muscular set of men, very different in 
stature and appearance from the small Neoliths, into whose country 
they came. There was a constant warfare between the two races, and 
slowly the Celts spread over the whole of Western Europe, either as 
colonists or else as a ruling caste settled down amongst the small and 
swarthy Iberians. But the Celts did not destroy the tombs of the elder 
chieftains, though these are different in shape from their own barrows. 
They would have been afraid to do so, for fear of bringing upon them- 
selves the wrath of the ghost. Indeed, superstitious and ignorant people 
everywhere are very chary of moving or desecrating a tumulus; and so 
recently as 1859, a farmer in the Isle of Man offered a heifer as a burnt- 
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offering at a barrow near Tynwald Hill, which had been lately opened 
by Messrs. Oliver and Oswald, in order to avert the anger of its occu- 
pant at this desecration. In this way, and owing to these feelings, the 
tombs of the Neolithic age have been generally preserved as objects of 
superstitious dread for so many centuries throughout all Western Europe, 

And now comes in the genesis of the myth. As the ghosts which 
haunted these early tombs were small and swarthy, they came to be 
thought of as a little people who dwelt underground, and there wrought 
curious utensils of stone and amber, or guarded hidden treasures, such as 
we know are sometimes found in the barrows. And as the tendency is 
for myths always to exaggerate, so that tall races grow into giants and 
small races grow into dwarfs, the inhabitants of the Neolithic tumuli grew 
to be regarded as a very tiny set of spirits indeed. «Moreover, as ghosts 
of a hostile though conquered race, they were dreaded rather than re- 
verenced, and they became objects of a curious but not very intense fear, 
Their small size, indeed, and the tradition of their helplessness—for the 
Iberians were but a feeble folk, ill protected by their stone hatchets from 
the bronze battle-axes of the sturdy Celt—prevented the legend from 
representing them as really formidable; but they were regarded as at the 
root of all petty mischief whatsoever. It was they who curdled the 
milk, who dried up the teats of the cows, or who led men astray of 
nights. They were a jealous little people, too, who bore ill-will towards 
any man that spoke badly of them, and who resented any slight to their 
dignity with marked ill-temper. They made the children sick, and they 
plagued the cattle with murrains. They spoilt the water in the wells, 
and they burnt up the corn in the fields. In short, they did all the 
harm that hostile ghosts could do, considering their small stature and 
their consequently slight power of doing active injury. Hence they 
were propitiated as far as possible by the Celts, and by the later races, 
such as the English, who learnt the Celtic superstitions from their 
Welsh slaves. 

To these small underground spirits the names of elves and fairies 
came to be applied. The first is the true Teutonic word ; the second is a 
Latin form, used by the Romanised Celtic races to translate some native 
word. It is derived from the Latin I'uta, or, as some will have it, from 
Fatue.* The Provencal form is /uda, and the French is Fée. The real 
Norman-English equivalent is “ay; but we now more generally use the 
word Fairy, which is of course originally a collective form, meaning the 
kingdom or tribe of Fays. All these Romance words, however, have 
really nothing to do with the origin of the myth, because they are mere 
late translations, adopted by the Celts of Gaul and Spain as the nearest 
Latin equivalents for a native word, when they lost their own languages. 





* This latter derivation is apparently accepted by most folk-lorists ; but I confess 
its philological correctness looks doubtful, According to all analogy, fée points back 
to fata, not to fatua, 
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The one important fact to note is this, that these names cluster most 
thickly about the Neolithic tombs and the objects found in them. Many 
Neolithic interments took place in caves; and such a cave is known in 


Provengal France by the name of Zraow deis Fadas, and in French- 


speaking districts as Grotte des Fées. Stone avenues or monoliths of the 
same age are constantly called Pierres des Fées. The great dolmen at 
Locmariaker (Morbihan) bears in Breton the name of Manné-er-H’roek 
—which probably gives us the true Celtic word—and in French that of 
Montagne de la Fee, In England and in Sweden similar pillars or crom- 
lechs are known as elf-stones. Country people call flint arrows, such as that 
which I hold in my hand, by the name of elf-shots, elf-darts, or elf-bolts ; 
and stone hatchets ave constantly spoken of as fairy axes. If we put 
together all these facts, as well as the underground life of the fairies, and 
the curious objects they are supposed to frame, we can hardly resist the 
inference that the elves really represent the ghosts in the Neolithic tombs. 

“Fairy land,” says Mr. Wright, “ was generally described as situated 
under the surface of our earth.” One of its entrances was the Peak 
Cavern of Derbyshire—a known place of interment in the stone age. 
“The popular belief,” Mr. Kemble tells us, “was that buried treasure 
was guarded by spells, and loaded with a curse which would cling to the 
discoverer.” The significance of these ideas is obvious. 

All the petty superstitions connected with stone implements or 
barrows point in the same direction, For instance, it is well known 
that the elves make children ill, and this is a common feature of all 
hostile spirits, the ghosts of actual or historical enemies, Near Linde, 
in Sweden, is an earth-fast stone or monolith, marking the tomb of a 
Neolithic chief, and known, as usual, by the name of the elf-stone. On 
its flat upper surface are six small holes, originally made to receive the 
offerings to the ghost from his own people. Nowadays, when a child is 
ill, or, as they say, “elf-struck,” the women of the village visit this 
stone, smear the holes with fat or butter, and place in them, as offerings, 
small rag dolls. There can be little doubt that these rag dolls are the 
last vestige of human victims, once sacrificed at the tomb to appease the 
elves who sent the pestilence. Near Enképing is a similar rock with a 
cup-shaped hole, known as the Elf-pot. ‘The women of the neighbour- 
hood make a visit to the spot every Thursday, to anoint the elf-pot for 
the sick, with hog’s lard, and to offer in it a pin or some other object of 
small value. In both these cases we have relics of the propitiation due 
to a hostile ghost. At Minchin Hampton in Gloucestershire there is an 
ancient standing-stone or menhir called the Long Stone, which stands 
on a slight elevation, the remnant, as Dr. Thurnam thinks, of a Neolithic 
barrow. Near the bottom of this stone is a natural perforation through 
which, not many years since, children used to be passed for the cure or 
prevention of measles and whooping-cough. In this instance we have a 
sort of anticipatory precaution, a nominal devotion of the children to the 
elves in order to appease their dignity, and so prevent them from sending 

17—2 
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diseases. The holed stones of Cornwall are similarly employed, and in 
India such holed stones are common, and are used in just the same way, 

Rude pillars of Neolithic age, with the little cup-shaped hollows 
mentioned above, occur all over the Continent, from the Pyrenees to 
Scandinavia, and are known as “ fairy-cups,” “elf-cups,” “ marmites du 
diable,” * and “stones of the dead.” To the present day, they are often 
filled with butter or lard by the peasantry. The “foreign stone” 
at Stonehenge has two such cavities cut in its surface. Occasionally 
these essentially heathen objects have been Christianised by the addition 
of an emblem, “In the neighbourhood of Niemegk-in-der-Mark in 
Prussia,” says Mr. Boyd Dawkins, “ there is a holed stone bearing the 
name of Bischofs-stein, and the figure of a cross and of a cup. Inno 
less than twenty-seven churches in Prussia, and two in Sweden, these 
holes have been made in the walls of churches after they were built. In 
the town of Griefswald it used formerly to be the practice to get rid of fevers 
and other maladies by blowing into them. Sometimes they bear marks 
of having been recently filled with grease.” The significance of these facts, 
when placed beside those already mentioned, can hardly be mistaken ; and 
when we consider the frequency with which Christian churches have 
been built above previously sacred sites, I cannot resist the suggestion 
that the holed stones in these churches may really be old Neolithic monu- 
ments worked into the walls. In Sweden, according to M. Hildebrand, 
they are still called elf-stones, and the offerings placed in them are 
definitely said to be intended for the elves. “The cup-stones,” says Mr. 
Dawkins again, “are still pointed out to the stranger on the moors near 
Eyam, Derbyshire, and they were used for offerings when the village 
was desolated by the Plague.” Here, as ever, we find the elves"regarded 
as hostile spirits, who send pestilence, but who may be propitiated by 
offerings, often of a ridiculously slight character. _ 

There is one way, however, of keeping in check not only ghosts and 
elves, but living men as well. If you possess any object belonging to 
your enemy, you are able to charm or bewitch him with it; for a portion 
of his spirit or personality is inherent in it, and by means of this portion 
you become master of all his actions. Hence a lock of the victim’s hair 
or a paring of his nail is of great use in witchcraft, to give you power 
over the person bewitched ; and some object belonging to the victim, or 
at least his full and proper name, is absolutely requisite for the success 








* In Christian times the devil has inherited proprietary rights in many objects 
which once belonged to the elves. The Church regarded them as eyil spirits, and they 
are constantly spoken of as fiends or demons. Hence, most names which once 
contained the title of the elves have been transferred to the devil. This is the origin 
of many among the Devil’s Dykes, Devil's Jumps, and Devil’s Punchbowls now 
scattered over England; though these are doubtless in some cases due to Teutonic 
gods. ‘ Demones” is the regular name for the fairies in the ecclesiastical Latin of 
Anglo-Saxon writers. The “devils” of witchcraft aro undoubtedly identical with 
the elves, 
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of the wizard. So, too, we Europeans give locks of our hair, and the 
Chinese give finger-nails, to friends as a pledge or keepsake: and by so 
doing we put ourselves in their power, and express our perfect confidence 
in their good-will. Superstitious people burn their nail-parings, lest 
they should fall into the hands of an enemy. In this way, then, it 
may be possible to control the elves, by gaining possession of something 
which once belonged to them: and hence the origin of the superstitious 
virtues attached to stone weapons throughout Europe. Dr. Mitchell, in 
his interesting work on Zhe Past in the Present gives a graphic account 
of the honour still paid in Scotland to the flint arrowheads, which are 
known there, and all over Europe, as elf-bolts, or fairy-shots. They are 
supposed to protect the person who owns them from disease, from loss of 
cattle,* and from petty misfortunes : exactly the sort of mischief known 
to be wrought by the elves. They have been worn as charms in all 
times, and they sometimes form the central pendant or amulet of the 
magnificent necklaces found in Etruscan tombs. As the Etruscans were 
themselves in all probability of Iberian or Euskarian origin—an isolated 
body of Neolithic people, surrounded by Aryan neighbours—this case 
may be looked upon as most closely connected with ancestor-worship, the 
object of the charm being to gain the aid of dead chieftains, rather than 
merely to avert their anger. To the present day, carnelian necklaces 
are made by the Bosnian peasants in the shape of these same arrowheads. 
Fragments chipped from the monoliths of Stonehenge are also believed to 
possess magical virtues, especially against toads, which are universally 
recognised as uncanny animals connected with elves, witches, and other 
powers of evil. FF lint-flakes, in like manner, used as knives in Neolithic 
times, have been employed as amulets by later races. They are constantly 
buried in tombs of Teutonic date, to protect the ghost against hostile 
ghosts ; and according to M. de Mortillet, they are found in Merovingian 
graves under circumstances which clearly show them to have heen 
intended as charms. They have also been discovered in Celtic tombs of the 
Roman age at Weston-super-Mare and in Thanet. Thus the importance 
of the elf-bolt and the fairy knives is recognised wherever the fairy 
superstition exists or has existed. 

Still more curious are the notions of luck connected with the polished 
stone hatchets. In England and Scotland these are universally known as 
thunderbolts ; that is to say, bolts or darts of the god Thunor, more 
familiar to most of us in his Scandinavian dress as Thor. ‘The words 
Thunor and Thunder are absolutely identical, the name of the god and 
the thing being the same in Anglo-Saxon.t In Germany and Scandi- 
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* Perhaps the neolithic serfs, like their modern descendants in Ireland, waged a 
smouldering warfare by houghing cattle. At any rate, injuries to cows and horses 
are always attributed to the fairies. 

t The intrusive d in the modern word comes through the genitive Thunres or 
other oblique cases; and it is thus exactly analogous to cendre and cinder from cinerem, 
to gendre from generum, and to the Greek andros for aneros from anér, 
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navia they are known as Thor’s hammers; and there is no doubt that 
the hammer with which Thor is armed in the myths is derived from 
the idea suggested by stone hatchets. ‘“ Thunor,” says an Anglo-Saxon 
poem, “will thresh them with his fiery hxe.” The Teutons picked up 
these polished objects, evidently works of art, but not made by any race 
with whom they were acquainted; and they came to the natural 
conclusion that they must be divinely wrought, and must be bolts which 
the thunder-god hurled down, fiery red, from the angry clouds. 
Hence, as Dr. Mitchell tells us, such thunderbolts ave kept in houses in 
Scotland to protect them against lightning. If you have in your 
possession a weapon of the god Thor, you are able to hold him in check, 
and prevent him from hurting you. It is noticeable that this supersti- 
tion is most rife in the Scandinavian districts of Caithness, Sutherland, 
and the Isles, though it has spread thence over the whole of Sc otland, 
But mixed with this late and Teutonic form of belief, there is an earlier 
and underlying Celtic form. The thunderbolts or stone axes are not only 
useful against lightning, they are also kept as charms to heal the sick and 
to avert the evil eye from men and beasts ; that is to say, to counteract the 
bad influence of the fairies. Here we clearly see the older elf theory 
mingled with the newer Teutonic mythology. Even thunder itself was 
supposed to be due in part to the elves ; for example, Ariel hurled light- 
ning at the ship in the Tempest, and their habit of turning milk sour 
points in the same direction. Dr. Mitchell specially mentions that 
stone hatchets are supposed to prevent the milk of cows from drying up; 
and we know that this practice of drying up milk is one of the favourite 
tricks of the elves.* “In Greece,” says Mr. Dawkins, “the smaller 
ones were used as amulets, and imitations of them were made in sardonyx 
and carnelian. Some even of the larger ones have been perforated for 
suspension.” A small jade axe found in Egypt, has both its faces 
engraved with Gnostic charms in the debased Greek character current 
‘in Alexandria during the third and fourth centuries. I am inclined to 
think, indeed, that all the mystic virtues attached to jade in early times 
are really due, not to the material, but to the fact of its being worked up 
into the best and handsomest Neolithic weapons. The possession of a 
jade hatchet would thus be peculiarly important, as giving the owner 
control over an exceptionally great and powerful ghost. 

From these causes, and from others which will come to be mentioned 
hereafter, the character of the fairies gradually improved. From the 
first, their small size made them comparatively harmless; and, as the 
possession of an amulet practically turned them from spiteful little 
enemies into familiars and assistants, it is easy to see how they should 





* The hedgehog is specially connected with fairies (as in the Tempest and 
Midsummer Night's Dream), and it still has the reputation of sucking cows’ milk as 
they lie on the ground. 
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at last grow almost beneficent in temper, though remaining to the last 
mischievous and frolicsome. In country places they were always more 
or less dreaded, and this dread caused them to be spoken of in euphe- 
mistic terms, as the “little people,” and the “ good people,” which latter 
expression strikingly reminds us of the Latin smanes, “the kind ones.” 
The euphemism may often have been accepted literally, and so may have 
helped to gain for the fairies a better character ; but two other causes 
must have largely co-operated in preducing this effect. In the first place, 
the Roman m«nes were certainly ancestral ghosts, the spirits of dead 
men, openly recognised as such; and when we recollect that many of 
the Iberians lived on into Celtic and English times—for the dark-haired 
people of Wales and Ireland, as well as of many country districts in 
England, retain unmistakable evidence of mixed Iberian blood—it seems 
not unlikely that, in the mouths of one section of the community at 
least, the term “ good folks” might really mean what it says—helpful 
ancestral spirits: the lower and enslaved classes might look upon the 
fairies to some extent as friendly ghosts, while their masters looked 
upon them as spiteful, though impotent, enemies. We know that witch- 
craft, which is closely connected with the elf superstition, has always 
been practised by the very lowest class, and in the Anglo-Saxon laws it 
is generally mentioned as a crime peculiar to serfs. In the second place, 
the possession of some object which had once belonged to the elves was 
so common that many persons must have had the elves in their power, 
and so regarded them in the light of mere auxiliaries or familiar spirits. 
In most fairy tales the presence of the fairy is secured by rubbing a 
charm—a ring or amulet: the former being, perhaps, one of the stone 
spindle-whorls still so much reverenced in Scotland. In this way the 
fairies come to be almost friendly, and are so thought of in our nursery 
stories. Nevertheless, to the last, the spiteful element remains. The 
fairy who is slighted by not being invited to a birth, at which her 
presence was indispensable, always revenges herself in some way or 
other ; and even the fairy godmother, the elf who was present at the 
birth, and who is rendered friendly by the possession of some charm—as 
in Cinderella—yet often uses her power to do some piece of ill-will to the 
enemies of her protéyé. Shakspeare’s fairies, who fairly represent the ordi- 
nary English tradition, are always mischievous, and sometimes ill-natured. 
Ariel is a docile slave to Prospero ; but he causes the shipwreck, and he 
plagues Caliban with pains and pinches; he misleads the drunken con- 
spirators into the morass, and snatches away the tables in the form of a 
harpy. The pretended fairies in the Merry Wives of Windsor pinch 
Falstaff black and blue. Puck, “that shrewd and knavish sprite,” is 
said to— 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 

And bootless makes the breathless housewife churn, 

And sometime make the drink to bear no barm, 

Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm, 
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Queen Mab 
Plats the manes of horses in the night, 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul, sluttish hairs, 


Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes, 


Indeed, all the fairy passages in Shakspeare are worth reading in this 
connection, both for their obvious traces of mischief and for the relation 
of the fairies to childbirth. 

It has been objected, however, that the fairies are often represented 
as workers in metal. This is perfectly true; but I think it does not 
really tell against the view I have been trying to enforce. The evolu- 
tion of the elf superstition is rather complex, and some light is thrown 
upon its later stages by these very traditions of metallurgy. The fact is, 
there are a great many orders of spirits, representing many separate 
layers or strata of ghosts, hostile or friendly, all mixed up together in 
later times under the single designation of fairies. Under the influence 
of courtly Norman literature, this one Romance word has all but com- 
pletely blotted out the memory of our earlier native English elves, and 
of the still more primitive Celtic legends; the Derbyshire pixies, the 
Teutonic water-nixes, the wierds and fiends and monsters of Scandina- 
vian belief, have all merged in modern England into the one absorbing 
myth of the fairies. Now, it is quite possible to show that there has been 
an historical mixture of this sort. Thus, the legend of Wayland Smith is 
one which occurs all over Teutonic and Scandinavian Europe, and which 
is demonstrably earlier in origin than the English colonisation of Britain. 
But in England it is localised at Wayland Smith’s Cave on the Berkshire 
Hills ; and this so-called cave is really a Neolithic chambered tomb. The 
fact is, the English when they came to Britain were already in the habit 
of worshipping at tumuli and standing stones, which marked the graves 
of their own chieftains. Probably they had largely forgotten the original 
reason of such worship, and had come to look upon all barrows and 
monoliths as in themselves sacred objects, the dwelling-place of gods or 
demigods. The Welsh, whom they conquered and enslaved, also reve- 
renced such mounds and stone circles, some of them being the tombs of 
Celtic chiefs, and containing bronze, iron, and gold objects, while others 
were those of their Neolithic predecessors, and contained only objects of 
polished stone—jade, jasper, amber—and more rarely, perhaps, gold. 
The English readily adopted all these holy spots, and we know that 
many Anglo-Saxon sacred sites were identical with those of the con- 
quered Britons. The surviving British slaves, half-Christianised or 
wholly heathen as they were, would continue to worship at these 
sites ; and fresh interments of Anglo-Saxons would give them renewed 
sanctity in the eyes of the conquerors. Nay, it is certain that many 
tumuli actually contain interments of all three ages, thus showing that 
the sacred places continued sacred, without intermission, from one age to 
another. Indeed, most of the moots of English hundreds, as Mr. Gomme 
has recently shown, were held at sacred trees or standing stones of Celtic 
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or pre-Celtic date ; and the hundred court of the hundred of Stone as- 
sembles to this day at a Neolithic tomb, the proceedings being ope ed 
by pouring a bottle of port wine over the monolith, which is a survival 
of the primitive sacrifice to our own times. Such an unwrought stone 
was worshipped at Hyettos, representing Heracles “after the ancient 
manner,” and thirty similar stones were reverenced by the Pharzans. 
Theophrastus describes “the superstitious man” as taking out his phial 
to pour oil on the anointed stones in the street, while many such stones 
are still covered with grease by the peasantry in Ireland in our own 
times. 

Another example of the tenacity of such primitive traditions is given 
by Mr. Boyd Dawkins. He tells us that a certain cairn near Mold, in 
North Wales, known as Bryn-yr-Ellyllon, the goblin or fairy hill, was 
supposed to be haunted, and a spectre was said to have been seen enter- 
ing the cairn clad in golden armour, This story was of course a survival 
of the notion that the cairn was the home of the dead chieftain, from 
which his ghost issued from time to time into the upper world. But in 
1832 the cairn was opened, and there, sure enough, beneath 300 cartloads 
of stones, the explorers came upon a skeleton wearing a beautiful gold 
corselet of Etruscan workmanship. The tomb was of the Ivon Age, and 
the tradition of this golden-armoured ghost must have been handed down 
in the neighbourhood from the date of its erection to the present century. 

Thus we can easily see how, especially after the introduction of 
Christianity, the distinction between Neolithic, Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon 
tombs might readily die out; the more so as relics of the Neolithic and 
Celtic population lived on under all changes of dynasty in our island. 
The Church regarded honours paid to all alike as “ heathendom,” and 
the Anglo-Saxon laws severely condemn worship offered to stones, or 
tombs, or dead men.* But the popular belief continued unaffected, and 
the frequent repetition of these laws shows that the respect paid to the 
elves was in no way diminished. Our ancestors, however, were not 
likely to make those minute distinctions between long barrows and 
round barrows, between Euskarian, Celtic, and Teutonic graves, which 
are made by modern antiquaries. Accordingly, all early monuments 
alike came to be spoken of as elfin stones; and one such stone in 
Scotland has given its name to a place, and through the place to the 
family of Elphinstone. So the elves grew in the popular imagination 
into little underground beings, who wrought weapons and ornaments of 
stone, amber, bronze, iron, or gold, and who came out to dance at night 
only. <Any little object found underground was at once attributed to 
their handicraft ; and even some very small tobacco pipes of the seven- 











* “Quicunque grana combusserit in loco ubi mortuus est homo,” &e. (Archbishop 
Ecgberht’s Confessionale). ‘“ Heathenship is that man worship stones, or any kind of 
tree” (Cnut’s Laws). Eadgar's Laws forbid “ man-worshipping, and tree-worshipping, 
and stone-worshipping, and that devil’s craft whereby children are drawn through the 
earth.” Many other instances might be quoted, if necessary, 
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teenth century, once manufactured at Amesbury, and now often dug up 
in gardens or ploughed out in fields, are known to labourers by the 
name of fairy pipes. “The fairy origin of such pipes,” says Mr. Stevens, 
‘was a popular belief in England, Scotland, and Iveland.” 

Among the monuments thus associated with the fairies we must rank 
the great stone circles of Stonehenge, Avebury, and other places, whose 
real date is still undecided. These, as well as the monoliths, were elfin 
stones. Hence arose a connection between fairies and circles—a connec- 
tion shown in the still surviving idea that fairies always dance in a ring. 
Nor must we forget that dancing has a sacred meaning amongst most 
savage or barbarous races, and that these sacred dances are often circular, 
There is even some reason to believe that dancing may have formed part 
of the religious services at Stonehenge and the other megalithic circles ; 
for one Welsh name of the old monument is “the great choir of Britain,” 
and the Celtic word translated choir is from the same root as the Latin 
(or rather Greek) chorus, which of course implies the notion of dancing. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, too, calls it the Giant’s Dance; and though he 
is a worthless authority as to facts, being, indeed, a most unscrupulous 
romancer, he may at least be quoted in evidence as to a popular belief in 
the connection of dancing with Stonehenge. Moreover, around the stone 
circles there is often a circular mound or earthwork ; and these mounds, 
being associated by tradition with the elves, would naturally suggest the 
notion that the so-called fairy rings—plots of green grass, growing on 
ground manured by concentric layers of decaying fungi—were caused by 
the fairies in their dances. As the vast majority of barrows in Britain 
are round, not long or oval, the circular shape would be firmly connected 
with the elf superstition in the minds of men. The “ disk-shaped bar- 
rows” of Dr. Thurnam would especially strengthen this connection 
between rings on the grass and tumuli, because they consist of round 
rims exactly like a “fairy ring,” slightly raised above the surrounding 
level. Thus would arise the notion of the fairies coming out by night 
to dance in circles, hand-in-hand with one another, which forms perhaps 
the most permanent and prominent portion of the popular belief or tra- 
dition. Even the huts of the prehistoric age were circular, and the stone 
circles are probably merely huge huts for the dead chieftains. 

It is a significant fact that the belief in fairies is most rife in the 
most thoroughly Celtic portions of our islands—Wales, Devon and Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire, the Highlands of Scotland, and Ireland. These are 
also the parts where the Euskarian or Iberian population has most 
largely survived ; and it is in these districts that the fairies most retain 
their primitive characteristic as mischievous people, injuring cattle and 
causing sickness among children. Here, too, the use of fairy charms to 
counteract such mischief, the hoarding of elfin, shots and thunderbolts, 
and the employment of euphemistic or conciliatory language about the 
“< good people,” is general. In Teutonic England, on the other hand, the 
fairies have dwindled into mere pretty poetic fancies enshrined in child- 
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ren’s tales, and made beautiful by the genius of Shakspeare ; their mis- 
chief has become mere playful tricksiness. Yet even in Teutonic England, 
especially in early times, many traces of fairy worship and propitiation 
still lingered on, in which it is difficult to disentangle the element of 
ancestor-worship from the element of propitiatory sacrifices to hostile 
ghosts. There was an early English family of A¢lfings, or descendants 
of the elves; and they have left their traces at Alpnington in Devon, 
Alvington in Gloucester, Somerset, and Devon, and Alvingham in 
Lincoln. But all these counties are noticeable for the large proportion 
of Euskarian blood which they still retain; and so these sons of the 
elves may really be Anglicised clans of primitive elfish descent. The 
word zlf, an elf, occurs constantly in Anglo-Saxon names; and it may 
have reference either to the ancestral spirits, or to the notion that the 
fairies must be propitiated by being invited to the birth of a child. Thus 
we have the name #If-gifu (usually modernised into Elgiva), meaning 
“the gift of the elves,” just as Godgifu (similarly tortured into Godiva) 
means “ the gift of God.” Alfred, originally A‘lf-red, means “ the rede 
(or counsel) of the elves.” Alfrie is elf-rich; and A‘lfstan, a very 
significant name, is the elf-stone. JElfgar, Zlfheah (St. Alphege), 
AAlfhere, tlfmer, /Zlfnoth, AMlfsige, /Elfweard, and A‘lfwine are 
formed in the same manner; the last three mean respectively, elf 
victory, elf protection, and friend of the elves—all of them names preg- 
nant with meaning. We see their full significance when we put them 
side by side with other names compounded with stan, a stone, such as 
Atthelstan, noble stone; Wulfstan, wolf stone; Dunstan, Ealhstan, and 
Frithestan. Ali show the long survival of the ancient elf and stone 
worship, whose relics are to be found in our midst to the present day. 
In the Isle of Skye, monoliths exist in almost every parish, and libations 
of milk are still poured out upon them, doubtless to prevent the drying 
up of the cows’ udders; and in Ireland, to a very late period, the fairies 
were formally invited on the occasion of a birth, lest they might injure 
the child through spite at the neglect shown to their dignity by not in- 
forming them of the event. 

On the other hand, it is worth notice that mention is made in Anglo- 
Saxon works of hostile spirits which harm men and beasts, though, of 
course, not under the heathen name of elves: “The neat they sting as 
it wends through the field ; the kine they destroy; the horse they bow, 
they hew him with horns.” And we have an Anglo-Saxon spell which 
directs that, if witchcraft has spoilt a farm, the farmer should build an 
altar, lay on it milk from each cow, and a leaf from each herb, sprinkle 
the whole with holy water, and pronounce a Christian form of prayer. 
Here, surely, we may sec Christianity used as a defence against the 
power of the elves. 

In this brief sketch I have only endeavoured to trace out what 
seem to me the main features of the fairy superstition in Western 
Europe, and its probable origin. I do not mean to suggest that this is 
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the genesis of all fairy-like spirits everywhere—say in South Africa, or 
in New Zealand. It is possible that other races may have very similar 
superstitions in which the subterranean beings are more decidedly ances- 
tral, and in which the hostile or mischievous element is comparatively 
wanting. It is also possible, or, to speak more correctly, it is highly 
probable, that many elements of ancestor-worship are now inextricably 
mixed up with elements of propitiation towards hostile ghosts in the 
modern European traditions of fairies. That one Romance word has 
come to be applied to so many Teutonic, Scandinavian, Celtic, and 
Euskarian superstitions, that it would be absurd to trace them all to 
a single common origin, though the origin in all cases seems finally to 
go back to ghosts of one kind or another, friendly or inimical. But I 
hope I have made it clear that the vast mass of the fairy traditions do 
really date from the early days of the Celtic or Teutonic struggles with 
the small dark race which preceded them ; that the fairies owe their 
diminutive size to exaggerated tales of the short stature of the 
Euskarian people; and that belicfs and superstitions connected with 
the fairies cluster most thickly about the Neolithic tombs or monuments, 
and about the objects found buried in their midst. In short, I believe 
that, mythical as the elves have now become, they represent the last 
traditional memories of an historical race. 
G, A. 
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Thomas Carlyle, 
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I po not propose at the present time to attempt anything like a critical 
estimate of the great man who has just passed from our midst. Better 
occasions may offer themselves for saying what bas to be said in that 
direction. For the present it would seem that there is little need of 
speech. Much has heen written, and not a little admirably written, in 
commemoration of the teacher and the message which he delivered to 
mankind; as also there has not been wanting the usual snarl of the 
cynic irritated by a chorus of eulogy. Even the feeblest of critics could 
scarcely fail to catch some of the characteristic features of one of the 
most vigorous and strongly-marked types that ever appeared in our 
literature. The strongest amongst them would find it hard to exhaust 
the full significance of so remarkable a phenomenon. Despair of saying 
anything not palpably inadequate or anything not already said by many 
writers might suggest the propriety of silence, were it not that in any 
review which claims a literary character it might seem unbecoming not 
to make some passing act of homage to one who was yesterday our fore- 
most man of letters. To do justice to such a theme we ought to have 
been touched by the mantle of the prophet himself. We should have 
been masters of the spell wrought by his unique faculty of humorous 
imagination. When Mr. Carlyle spoke, as he has spoken in so many 
familiar passages, of the death of a personal friend, or of one of those 
heroes whom he loved with personal affection, he could thrill us with a 
pathos peculiar to himself; for no one could adopt more naturally or 
interpret more forcibly the mood of lofty Stoicism, dominating without 
deadening the most tender yearning ; or enable us at once to recognise 
the surpassing value of a genuine hero and to feel how dreamlike and 
transitory all human life appears in presence of the eternal and in- 
finite, and how paltry a thing, in the moments when such glimpses are 
vouchsafed to us, is the most towering of human ambitions. To 
express adequately these solemn emotions is the prerogative of men 
endowed with the true poetic gift. It will be enough for a prosaic 
critic to recall briefly some of the plain and tangible grounds which 
justify the pride of his fellow-countrymen—espezially of those who 
follow his calling—in Mr. Carlyle’s reputation. 

One remark, indeed, suggests itself to every one. Carlyle’s life would 
serve for a better comment than even his writings upon his title, “the 
hero as man of letters.” And it is in that capacity that I shall venture 
to consider him very briefly without attempting to examine the special 
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significance or permanent value of his writings. Carlyle, as we all 
know, indulged in much eloquent declamation upon the merits of 
silence as compared with speech. Like many other men of literary 
eminence, he seemed rather to enjoy the depreciation of his own peculiar 
function. As Scott considered that a mere story-teller or compounder of 
rhymes was but a poor creature compared with one who played his part 
on the stage of active life, Carlyle delighted to exalt the merits of the 
rugged, silent, inarticulate heroes, who used a rougher weapon than the pen, 
and conquered some fragment of tangible order from the primeval chaos. 
He idolised Cromwell all the more because the tangle of half intelligible 
and wholly ungrammatical sentences which the rough-hewn Puritan 
dashed down upon paper recall the struggles of some huge monster 
splashing through thick and thin regardless of anything but the shortest 
road to his end. If Frederick condescended to play at writing verses 
with Voltaire, it was the pardonable condescension of a great man who 
could not really for a single instant put the smartest of writers ona 
level with a genuine king of men. Heartily as Carlyle loved certain 
great literary teachers, more or less congenial to his own temperament, 
he always places them on a level distinctly beneath that of statesman or 
soldier; and as his utterances of this kind often took the form of an 
unqualified exaltation of silence, it was natural that to some of us he 
should appear to be guilty of a certain inconsistency. If action were so 
superior to speech, why not choose the better part himself? Was it not 
rather extravagant—even for a professed humourist—to pour forth such 
a torrent of words in order to demonstrate the inutility of words? If 
he believed in his own doctrine, should he not have preferred to carry a 
musket or to wield a spade rather than to wear out so vast a quantity 
of pens and paper? Contempt for literature, though rarely avowed, is 
one of the commonest sentiments of practical men; but is it not a 
suicidal creed for a man of letters ? 

To this, I imagine, Carlyle could have given a very sufficient answer. 
For, in the first place, he made no special claim upon the respect of man- 
kind in virtue of his office. This task lay in his way to do, and it was 
not for him to decide whether the task was humble or exalted. Should 
a man be born in a station of life, from which the best available outlook 
was the career of a successful scavenger, let him do his scavenging with 
a will, as heartily and effectually as possible. In that ideal state of the 
world when each man will have that to do which he can do most per- 
fectly, the parts will be differently distributed. But in the distracted 
welter, as Carlyle would have called it, of modern social arrangements, 
each of us is stuck down at random in his separate niche, and must be 
content to snatch at such waifs and strays of work as happen to be floated 
nearest to him by the eddies of the perplexed whirlpool of life. Carlyle at 
another period might have been a Knox heading a great spiritual move- 
ment, or at least a Cameronian preacher stimulating the faith of his 
brethren under the fire of persecution. Under actual circumstances, no 
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precise post in the army of active workers was open to him; and he 
was forced to throw in his lot with the loose bands of literary skirmishers 
each of whom has to fight for his own hand, and to strike in here and 
there without concert or combination, The duty might not be a very 
exalted one ; but it was that which lay nearest at hand. Had he pleased, 
however, he might have adopted a stronger line of defence. In truth, 
it would be interpreting a humourist too strictly if we mistook his intense 
jets of scorn or exhortation for the measured language of prosaic admo- 
nition. He did not really mean to assert that silence was better than 
speech, absolutely and unconditionally ; for that would be something 
very like nonsense; nor, again, to declare that the influence which 
reaches us through the spoken word is essentially inferior to that which 
breathes from the accomplished deed. or there are words which are 
among the best of deeds; as there are certainly deeds which ought 
properly to be classified amongst the emptiest of words. The fribbler 
and busybody is certainly not the more toleral.le because he does not ex- 
hale in mere talk, but is absorbed in a round of petty activity which hin- 
ders what it seems to help, or in painfully building up structures which 
crumble before they are finished. And, as clearly, we must reckon as 
amongst the most potent of rulers, the men who have spoken a word in 
season and welded together the vague, unguided aspirations of mankind 
into a force capable of overthrowing empires and reconstructing societies. 
The sentiment which really animated Carlyle—to which he gave at times 
grotesque or extravagant expressions, was simply the expression of a 
nature marked, perhaps, by some Puritanical narrowness, but glowing 
with genuine zeal and animated by the deepest possible sense of the 
solemnity and seriousness of life. ‘The qualities which he admired with 
his whole soul were force of will, intensity of purpose, exclusive devo- 
tion to some worthy end. What he hated from the bottom of his heart 
were any practices tending to dissipate the energy which might have ac- 
complished great things or to allow it to expend itself upon unreal objects. 
We may remember, to quote one amongst « thousand instances, his 
references to that remarkable religious reformer, Ram Dass, who de- 
clared himself to have fire enough in his belly to burn up the sins of the 
whole world. A man, according to his view, is valuable in proportion 
as he has a share of that sacred fire. We are tempted unfortunately to 
use it up merely for cooking purposes, or to turn it to account for idle 
pyrotechnical displays. He is the greatest who uses the fire for its 
legitimate purposes and in whom it burns with the whitest and most con- 
centrated heat. Perhaps in enforcing this doctrine from every possible 
point of view, Carlyle may have shown some want of appreciation for 
certain harmless and agreeable modes of dissipating energy. The Puritan 
in grain—and certainly the name applies to no one if not to Carlyle— 
finds a difficulty in coming to an understanding with the lover of a wider 
culture. But, in any case, it is not really a question between the means 
of speech and of action, but between those who have and those who have 
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not an overpowering sense of the paramount importance of the ends to 
be obtained. 

Now it may be fairly said that Carlyle’s words have in this sense the 
quality of deeds. Intensity is the cardinal virtue of his style. The one 
essential thing with him is to make a deep impression ; he must strike at 
the heart of the hearers and grasp at once the central truth to be incul- 
cated ; he cares less than nothing for the rules of art so long as he can gain 
his end ; and will snatch at any weapons in his power, whether he is to 
be grotesque or sublime, tender or cynical in expression, or to produce an 
effect not capable of being tabulated under any critical category. The 
blemishes as well as the surpassing merits of his writings spring equally 
from a characteristic which naturally makes him unintelligible and at 
times offensive to men of different temperaments. «Now whatever the 
literary consequences, the man’s own personality derived from it a singular 
impressiveness. Great men are sometimes disappointing; but no one 
could possibly be disappointed who made a pilgrimage to the little house 
in Chelsea. It is a feeble expression of the truth to say that the talk 
resembled the writing ; it seemed more frequently to be the quintessence 
of this writing. Ever afterwards, if you took up Sartor Resartus or the 
French Revolution, you seemed to have learnt the inevitable cadence of 
the sentences; you heard the solemn passages rolled out in the strong 
current of broad Scotch, and the grotesque phrases recalled the 
sudden flash of the deep-set eyes and the huge explosions of tremendous 
laughter full of intense enjoyment, and yet dashed with an undertone of 
melancholy ; or you saw the bent frame in its queer old dressing-gown, 
taking the pipe from its lips and rapping out some thundering denuncia- 
tion of modern idols with more than Johnsonian vigour. You came to 
understand how the oddities which strike some hasty readers as savour- 
ing of affectation really expressed the inmost nature of the man ; and that 
the strange light cast upon the world represented the way in which objects 
spontaneously presented themselves to his singularly constituted imagina- 
tion. Instead of fancying that he had gradually learnt a queer dialect in 
order to impress his readers, you came to perceive that the true process 
was one of gradually learning to trust his natural voice where he had at 
first thought it necessary to array himself more or less in the conventional 
costume of ordinary mortals. Briefly it became manifest that the con- 
tortions of the Sibyl (to quote Burke’s phrase about Johnson) was the 
efiect of a genuine inspiration, and the very reverse of external oddities 
adopted of malice prepense. 

The character had thus a power quite independent of the special 
doctrines asserted. One proof of Carlyle’s extraordinary power was the 
influence which he exercised upon men who differed from him diameti- 
cally upon speculative questions. Nobody, for example, represented the 
very antithesis to his doctrines more distinctly than J. 8. Mill. Ben- 
thamism and the whole philosophy in which Mill believed were among 
the favourite objects of Carlyle’s denunciation. Yet Mill admits in his 
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Autobiography that he did not feel himself competent to judge Carlyle ; 
that he read the Sartor /esartus “with enthusiastic admiration and the 
keenest delight,” and felt towards the author as the reasoner who “hobbles” 
along by proof should feel to the poetic seer who perceives by intuition. 
And many, I believe, of Mill’s disciples would be found to owe even 
more to the stimulus received from their dogmatic opponent than to the 
direct teaching of their more congenial master. Nobody, indeed, could 
have gone to Carlyle in order to discuss the evidence of some disputed 
theory, to balance conflicting considerations, or clear up a point which 
required dispassionate examination and delicate reasoning. Disciple or 
antagonist, you had to sit at his feet, to refrain from anything bordering 
remotely upon argument, and simply to submit to the influence of a 
nature of extraordinary power and profound convictions. From such a 
man perhaps more is to be learnt by those who differ than by those who 
humbly follow. It is rarely good for any man to be fairly overpowered 
and swept away in the current of another man’s thoughts, however lofty 
their import; and it was as well to have some independent source of 
mental influence before taking a strong dose of philosophy according to 
Carlyle. And perhaps, if I may say so, it was by comparing the man with 
his ardent disciples that one first became sensible of his true magnitude ; 
for almost in proportion to the greatness of the teacher himself was the 
danger to his humble followers. His head was strong enough to bear a 
doctrine which seemed to have an intoxicating influence upon those who 
received it at secondhand. His own writing has merits almost unap- 
proachable in their peculiar character; but Carlylese in the mouths of 
imitators is amongst the most pestilent jargons by which modern English 
literature has been disfigured—and that is certainly to say a good deal. 
It is unfortunately a common experience to feel that one would be, 
say, a Radical, were it not for the Radicals. The tail of a party—and 
the tails of parties are apt to be the largest part of them—is very fre- 
quently the strongest argument against the head. It is perhaps a still 
more melancholy experience that the leaders frequently become the vic- 
tims of the disciples whom they raise up. The subtle flattery of admira- 
tion, the temptation to sustain authority by exaggerating the doctrine 
which has made a success, is often enough to turn a strong head. And 
it is one of Carlyle’s titles to honour, that he never degenerated into the 
vulgar president of a mutual admiration society. He had too much self- 
respect, and was made of materials too sturdy and well-seasoned, to fall 
into such an error. He had been brought up in too stern a school. For 
years he had preached to deaf ears, and had been regarded by respect- 
able editors of the Jeffrey variety as the kind of person of whom some- 
thing might possibly be made, if he could only be induced to run quietly 
in the traces. There is no appearance that such treatment inflicted 
lasting wounds upon his vanity, or induced him to swerve an inch from 
his line of objectionable eccentricity, or to attempt to gain a hearing by 
any condescension to the tastes of the average reader. He was content 
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to do the best work he could according to his own notions of what was 
right, and to leave it to win its way gradually to the place, whatever 
it might be, which it deserved. He was as independent in life as in 
thought. There is something in its way sublime about Carlyle’s dog- 
matism ; the absolute confidence with which he holds to his creed, and 
explains all dissent from it by the simple, and certainly in some senso 
well-founded, consideration of the general stupidity of mankind. It is of 
course easy to condemn the harshness of many of his judgments ; and 
to hold that he was really showing his own blindness in his sweeping 
censures of whole schools of philosophers and politicians. But given 
the conviction, of which I do not here discuss the justification, he acted 
in the spirit of his creed. It was not, it seems, till he published the 
Cromwell—that is, till he was about fifty—that he gained anything to 
be called popularity. It would indeed be a libel upon our fathers not to 
admit that most competent judges had discovered the merits of Sartor 
Resartus or the French Revolution. Yet on the whole he was clearly 
one of the writers whose fame ripens slowly, and ripens all the more 
surely when he is strong enough to stick to his true vocation in spite of 
an absence of recognition. A man possessed of Carlyle’s amazing 
power of vivid portraiture had many temptations to cover slightness of 
work by that sham picturesque with which superficial imitators have 
made us too familiar. But no one denies that, whatever the accuracy of 
the colouring in his historical studies, they at least imply the most 
thoroughgoing and conscientious labour. If Dryasdust does not invest 
Cromwell or Frederick with the same brilliant lights as Carlyle, he 
admits fully that Carlyle has not scamped the part of the work upon 
which the Dryasdust most prides himself. At worst, he can only 
complain that the poetical creator is rather ungrateful in his way of 
speaking of the labours by which he has profited. If the French Revo- 
lution is not in this respect the equal of the later works (in some other 
qualities it is their superior), it is only, I imagine, because the mate- 
rials which would be required by a modern historian were not accessible 
near fifty years ago. It is, indeed, a subsidiary pleasure, in reading all 
Carlyle’s writings, to feel that the artist is always backed up by the 
conscientious workman. If some of the early articles touch upon sub- 
jects fully studied, he has at least done thoroughly whatever he professes 
to have done ; and even in reading later studies upon the same subjects, 
it is generally manifest that Carlyle’s errors are never those of the indo- 
lent or superficial scribbler. 

The quality manifested is the absolute self-respect and independence 
of a man who scorns to owe success to anything but the intrinsic merit of 
good work, or to measure success by the instantaneous harvest of flattery 
and admiration. No one could stand more firmly upon his own legs, or 
be more superior, not only to the vulgarforms of temptation, but to those 
which sometimes assail the loftiest minds. He gave what was in him to 
give, and spared no pains to give it in the most effective shape; but he 
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never stooped to court the applause of the unintelligent and unsympa- 
thetic. If there was ever a risk of such condescension, it was perhaps at 
the period when he took to writing pamphlets upon questions of the day. 
There seemed to be a possibility of his descending from his lofty posi- 
tion to join in the inferior squabbles of politicians and journalists. There 
is certainly some admirable writing in those pamphlets ; but they touch 
upon the topics in which his real power deserted him and gave some 
opportunity to the cavillers. The common criticism that he pointed out 
defects without suggesting remedies, had then a certain plausibility ; for it 
is certainly natural to challenge a critic of any particular line of policy to 
name the policy which would meet his approval. If you attack protection 
you must advocate free trade, and general denunciation upsets its own aim. 
Happily Carlyle did not wander long in this region; and returned to the 
strong ground of those general moral principles which are independent of 
the particular issues of every-day politics. The reproach, indeed, fol- 
lowed him beyond its appropriate sphere. Some writers complain that 
Carlyle did not advance any new doctrine, or succeed in persuading the 
world of its truth. His life failed, it is suggested, in so far as he did not 
make any large body of converts with an accepted code of belief. But 
here, as it seems to me, the criticism becomes irrelevant. No one will 
dispute that Carlyle taught a strongly marked and highly characteristic 
creed, though one not easily packed into a definite set of logical formule. 
If there was no particular novelty in his theories, that was his very con- 
tention. His aim was to utter the truths which had been the strength 
and the animating principles of great and good men in all ages. He was 
not to move us, like a scientific discoverer, by proclaiming novelties, 
but to utter his protest in behalf of the permanent truths, obscured in 
the struggle between conflicting dogmas and drowned in the anarchical 
shrieks of contending parties. He succeeded in so far as he impressed 
the emotions and the imagination of his fellows, not in so far as he 
made known to them any new doctrine. Nor was his life to be called a 
failure, judged by his own standard, because he failed to produce any 
tangible result. Rightly or wrongly, Carlyle was no worshipper of pro- 
gress, nor, indeed, a believer in its existence. The fact that an opinion 
did not make its way in the world was not even a presumption against 
its truth and importance in a world daily growing more and more 
chaotic, plunging wildly over Niagaras, falling more hopelessly under the 
dominion of shams and pursuing wilder phantasms into more boundless 
regions of distracted bewilderment. His duty was accomplished when 
he had liberated his own soul; when he had spoken so much truth as it 
was given to him to perceive, and left it to work as it might in the general 
play of incalculable forces. Here is truth : make what you can of it; if 
you can translate it into action, so much the better ; if it only serves to 
animate a few faithful Abdiels, struggling with little hope and even less 
success against the manifold perplexities of a collapsing order, it has at 
least been so far useful. The sower must be content when he ,has cast 
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the seed; he must leave it to the Power which rules the universe to 
decide whether it shall bear fruit a thousandfold, or be choked amongst 
the tares which are sprouting up in every direction witha growth of un- 
paralleled luxuriance. He has played his part; and the only pay which 
he desires or deserves is the consciousness of having played it manfully. 

That, as I conceive, would be Carlyle’s attitude of mind. It is one 
which is rare and difficult to sustain amongst professed teachers of men, 
The keen sensibility which makes a man alive to the miseries of the race 
and anxious to rouse them from their slumbers, is apt to be a dangerous 
endowment; and only the strongest can bear the responsibility of such 
endowments unharmed. The dangers which beset such men are familiar 
enough, and may take many shapes of more or less vulgar temptation. 
The sense of power over the sympathies of your fellows fnay generate a 
morbid vanity. People take so much interest in your heart that you are 
tempted to invite the world at large to be spectators of its most secret 
emotions, to make a show of your agonies, and to attitudinise as a senti- 
mental sufferer in presence of admiring multitudes. You are anxious to 
do good by your preachings ; you welcome proselytes to your teaching 
gladly, because they are proselytes to the truth; and so you surround 
yourself with the most demoralising of all audiences—a crowd of sub- 
missive admirers who lo their best to applaud your worst weaknesses and 
lead you on in the attempt to outrival yourself by caricaturing your own 
extravagances. You fancy yourself to be an oracle, and descend to be a 
mere popular preacher, accepting the vulgarest applause, and courting it 
by the most facile achievements. You think yourself infallible, and 
begin to resent every opposition as the proof of a corrupt antipathy. 
You grow irritable because the world is not converted out of hand, and 
fritter away your powers on petty controversies which serve only to show 
that a man may make himself ridiculous in spite of high purposes and 
great abilities. The type is familiar, and it is needless to quote instances. 
The reformers of mankind are too often martyrs not only in the sense of 
suffering at the hands of antagonists, but in the sense of sacrificing much 
of the purity and loftiness of their own natures in the trial to which 
they all are exposed. Perhaps we owe them some gratitude even for that 
kind of sacrifice ; and certainly we must admit that we owe a great debt 
to many men who, like Rousseau, for example, have been led into count- 
less weaknesses, and even moral errors, under temptations to which they 
have been rendered liable by a superabundance of genuine sensibility. 
Men of coarser fibre would have committed fewer errors and been useless 
to their fellows. 

Happily we have no such delicate problems of casuistry in the case 
of Carlyle. Some people would have been more attracted to him had 
he not been armed with this grand stoical independence. They feel that 
there is something harsh about him. They utterly fail to perceive his 
intense tenderness of feeling, because they cannot understand the self- 
restraint which forbade him to wear his heart upon his sleeve, They see 
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indifference to suffering in his profound conviction of the impotence of 
spasmodic attempts at its relief; and fancy that he was cynical when, in 
fact, he was only condemning that incontinence of sentiment which cannot 
bear to recognise the inexorable barriers of human fate. They cannot 
understand that a man can really be content to give the most concen- 
trated expression to a melancholy view of human life without fidgeting 
over the schemes of practical reform. There seems to be a kind of anti- 
thesis between the apparent pride of a self-contained independence and 
the ardent sympathies of genuine benevolence. I do not think, indeed, 
that any one can really love Carlyle’s books without becoming sensible of the 
emotional depth which underlies his reserve and his superficial harshness ; 
nor is it possible to read the Life of Sterling—the most purely charming of 
his writings—without understanding the invincible charm of the man to 
a fine and affectionate nature. But upon these points we shall be better 
qualified to speak when we have the biography, which, if one may pro- 
phesy in such matters, bids fair to be one of the most delightful of books. 
For the present, it is enough to say that, whatever else may be said, Car- 
lyle remains the noblest man of letters of bis generation ; the man who 
devoted himself with the greatest persistency to bringing out the very 
best that was in him; who least allowed himself to be diverted from the 
highest aims ; and who knew how to confer a new dignity upon a cha- 
racter not always—if the truth must be spoken—very remarkable for 
dignity. He showed his eccentricity—as a critic naively tells us—by 
declining the mystic letters G.C.B. But he missed none of the dignity 
which comes from the unfeigned respect borne by all honest men to a 
character of absolute independence, the mest unspotted honour in every 
relation of life, and the exclusive devotion of a long life to the high call- 
ing imposed by his genius. 

What Carlyle’s opinion may have been of the state of English 
literature during his generation it is perhaps better only guessing, 
Undoubtedly he must have held that it shared in that general decay 
which, according to him, is a symptom of a state of spiritual and social 
anarchy. J do not speak, of course, of that kind of printed matter 
which is held for the moment to be a part of literature, though it should 
rather be called a quasi-literary manufacture. Grub Street is always 
with us, and perhaps at the present time it is in a rather more blatant 
and exuberant condition than usual. But Carlyle would have had a 
good many hard things to say about writers of high pretensions, and 
about some in whom one could wish that he should have been more 
ready to recognise genuine fellow-workers instead of setting them down 
as mouthpieces of the general babble of futile jargonings. According to 
him, most of us would do better to hold our tongues or to seek for some 
honest mode of living which would not involve any swelling of the 
distracting chorus of advice bestowed by “ able editors” upon a bewildered 
public. A very infinitesimal fraction of modern literature would pass 
this severe censor as deserving to escape the waste-paper basket. But 
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one must not interpret a humourist too rigidly; and we may follow, so 
far as we may, Carlyle’s example without troubling ourselves too much 
about his rather sweeping dogmas. That little house in Chelsea will long 
be surrounded with ennobling associations for the humbler brethren of the 
craft. For near fifty years it was the scene of the laborious industry of 
the greatest imaginative writer of the day, and the goal of pilgrimages 
from which no one ever returned without one great reward—the sense, 
that is, of having been in contact with a man who, whatever his weak- 
nesses or his oddities, was utterly incapable of condescending to unworthy 
acts or words, or of touching upon any subject without instinctively 
dwelling upon its deepest moral significance. If his views of facts might 
be wrong or distorted and his teaching grotesque in form, it could never be 
flippant or commonplace, or imply any cynical indifferencé to the deepest 
interests of humanity. The hero in literature is the man who is 
invariably and unflinchingly true to himself; who works to his end 
undistracted by abuse or flattery, or the temptations of cheap success ; 
whose struggles are not marked by any conspicuous catastrophes or 
demands for splendid self-sacrifices; who has to plod on a steady dull 
round of monotonous labour, under continual temptation to diverge into 
easier roads, and with the consciousness that his work may meet with 
little acceptance, or with a kind of acceptance which is even more 
irritating than neglect ; and who must therefore place his reward chiefly 
in the work itself. Such heroism requires no small endowment of 
high moral qualities; and they have seldom or never been embodied 
more fully than in this sturdy, indomitable Scotchman, whose genius 
seemed to be the natural outcome of the concentrated essence of the 


strong virtues of his race. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Barne McGratn. 


WHEN Mabel left Mrs. Lumb’s some 
time later, she was so absorbed in 
sad doubts about seeing Squire 
again alive that she did not no- 
tice, till she was close upon him, 
a drunken navvy, who, leaning 
against a lamp-post, took up most 
of the narrow footway along which 
she was passing. As she was 
stepping hastily out of his reach 
into the roadway, he put out his 
hand, caught her by the shoulder, 
and, cursing and swearing the 
most frightful endearments, drew 
her towards him. Before, how- 
ever, she could realise the horror 
of the position, the brute lay 
sprawling in the road, quite still 
nnd perfectly satisfied seemingly, 
bestridden by a dapper little Irish- 
man, who poured out a mixture of abuse of him, praise of Mabel, and 
interjectural asides to the donkey he drove, shaken up together with 





incoherent volubility. At first, indecd, he was so inarticulate with rage 
that the mixture flowed, as out of a bottle, in gushes ; but soon it swept 
along in a continuous and impetuous torrent. 

“Oh, ye—ye—ye thief of the worruld! ye—ye black-hearted bla- 
guard! Lie there, will ye? Lie there till the divil himself flies away 
wid ye: ye—ye—— Anangel, bad luck to ye! Whose shadow is the 
sunshine of the sthreet. Dhrinkin’ the bed from undher yere wife and 
childher, and thin waylayin’ and maraudin’ thim that the saints send 
to put a bite in their bellies. Is it a man ye are at all at all, ora 
haythen brute baste? and she, I’ll go bail, just comin’ away from the 
little crathur she’s been a’most a mother to, God bless her! ye mur- 
therin’ villain, ye! Woa, Neddy! woa, me lad! Get up wid ye, ye 
baste, and go home, and don’t be dirtyin’ the road wid yer carcass ”— 
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this with a vigorous kick, which horrified Mabel with the fear that it 
must rouse the giant to battle, but which was so ineffective that Barney 
continued in a disgusted voice, “ Begorra, there’s no raisonin’ wid him, 
the onsinsible omidhawn! Don’t be a morsel in dhread, Miss. Shure, 
I'll see ye safe home, meself, if ye’ll shtop a minute. Bad cess to ye! 
didn’t ye hear me tell ye to shtand shtill, ye bothered * baste? Wea, I 
tell ye! Just half a minute to go home to put up the baste, and I'll see 
ye safe out of this divil’s den, if I may make so bould, Miss. Faix, it’s 
a sin to see him lyin’ like that,” he soliloquised—in an accent of pity, 
Mabel thought, but really of regret; “if he hada quart less in him now 
he’d have been mad for a fight. He would so, But there’s thim that niver 
knows how much is good for ’em. "Tis sorry I am to disappint you, 
Miss, but ye might shtand here all night before he’d be in a fit state for a 
baitin’, the misfortunate gaumuck!7 T’ll just go and put the baste up, 
and be back in a jiffy to take care of ye, if you'll let the likes of me walk 
behind ye.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mabel, terrified at the thought of being 
left a moment by herself beside the prostrate navvy, eager to make all 
the haste she could out of the street, and yet more anxious not to offend 
her protector by a refusal of his escort, ‘“ Perhaps you will kindly 
allow me to go with you now?” 

“Deed thin, Miss, I’m proud to walk the same shtreet wid ye; and 
if ye wouldn’t be afther mindin-—— But shure it’s like the blessed 
sunlight ye are that isn’t in dhread of bein’ shtained by shining into 
a poor man’s house. This way, Miss, I must go before ye, axin’ your 
pardon. Up, Neddy, home, me lad. It’s down this alley, Miss. Faith, 
and shure I’m ashamed to bring ye into such a place.” 

It certainly was a filthy alley—a. parasite, so to speak, of Sugg 
Lane. For even Sugg Lane had its parasitic offshoots. 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ‘em, 


And so proceed ad infinitum. 


Tt was the most nauseating street Mabel ever was in, She lad to 
stoop her head each moment to avoid the patched, mildewed, half-washed 
clothes that were hung across the street to dry, by lines stretched from 
window to window; she had to pick her steps amongst the sickly 
children that crawled, languid as snails, about her feet ; she had to step 
out now and then into the road to avoid some virago who stood, with 
arms akimbo and defiant stare, blocking the narrow footway. When 
about half way down this noisome alley, Barney stopped to speak to 
a sullen-looking savage who was leaning lazily against a house front, 
with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, and a short clay pipe in his 
mouth. 





* Bothered,” ze. deaf, ft “Gaumuck,” i.e, idiot. 
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“Bob's at the ould address,” said Barney, jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder. 

“ Where?” 

“In the guther.” 

“Ay,” said the savage tinconcernedly, replacing his pipe and 
relapsing into apathy. 

“ He'll be runned over.” 

“ Like enough.” 

“Or he'll be runned in by the bobbies, and thin it'll all conie out,” 
said Barney significantly. The savage swore a frightful oath, tlien 
cleared his throat, and spat down the grating at his feet. Whereupon 
de profundts shrilled a sharp voice up through the grating— 

“Bad luck to ye, whoever ye are, that’s the third time ye’ve done 
that thrick |” 

“Nancy !” 

“What?” sharp and shrill as a steam whistle. 

“ Your Bob’s fresh.” * 

“Yes?” interrogatively, as knowing that no one would tell her only 
that as a piece of news. 

“ He’s lying in the strect and will be tuk to the station if ye don’t 
have him fetched home.” 

“The divil fetch him and ye too for a pair of d 
fortunately unintelligible to Mabel. 

The savage, swearing horribly once more, growled to Barney, “ Lend 
us the cart and I’m d——d if I don’t fetch him and shove him down 
the grating to her.” 

Nothing but consideration for Mabel would have induced Barney to 
lend his cart to the savage for any purpose; but he knew that if he 
refused it, Mabel would hear still more awful language than she had 
heard already, and that if he lent it he might at once hurry her out of 
this infernal region, Besides, he wasn’t sorry tu stop short of his home, 
which he was ashamed that Mabel should see. 

“Ye'll not kick the baste” 

“No,” with an imprecation. 

“ And ye’ll put him up when ye're done wid him 4” 

“ Aren’t ye comin’ wid me yourself?” 

“T’m not. Tell Molly I'll be home in an hour. He’s lyin’ outside 
the ‘ Yorkshire Chicken.’—This is the shortest way into Clifford Street, 
Miss,” he said hurriedly, pointing up a narrow but short passage. The 
savage, noticing Mabel for the first time, scowled curiously at her 
before he turned the donkey back into Sugg Lane. Barney felt quite 
guilty and crestfallen as he walked after Mabel, silent for a wonder, up 
the passage. He felt almost as responsible for the language Mabel had 
heard as if he had uttered it himself. As for Mabel, it was the first time 
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in all her visits amongst the poor that she had met with insult, and seen 
and heard the utmost degradation of poverty. She felt quite faint and 
sick, and stopping at the top of the passage, she asked— 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Barney McGrath, Miss,” answered Barney in a subdued voice. 

“Ts there a cabstand near, Barney ¢” 

“Yes, Miss, I’ll fetch you a cab,” he replied, thinking “ She's 
ashamed of me, small blame to her.” 

Mabel, divining his thought, “I’d rather you’d take me to it, if 
you will. I don’t feel quite well, Barney ; [I don’t think I could walk 
home.” 

Barney, as he looked into her white face, felt ashamed of his 
suspicions. “ It’s only round the corner, Miss.” ‘ 

“ Barney, I don’t know how to thank you,” said Mabel, as they 
walked together towards the cabstand. 

“For bringing ye into that inf—— into that alley, Miss?” said 
Barney bitterly. 

“For defending and protecting me like 
Mabel, looking at him with eyes moistened and brightened with a grate- 
ful sense of his chivalry. 

The compliment to his country cheered Barney like champagne in- 
stantaneously. 

“Och, thin, it’s little I done for you, Miss, compared wid what you 
done for me many and many’s the time.” 

“a” 


“You've been sarmon and priesht and mass to me,” said Barney im- 





like an Irishman,” said 


petuously, stopping suddenly to emphasise the statement. “ Shure, ye seen 
where I live. Shure, ye heard thim divils. Shure, ye know that’s what 
I hear and see every day and all day. What good’s Father Quin’s 
praiching on Sunday, wid thim about your cart on Monday? But when 
I seen ye, a born lady, and a mere shlip of a gurl—axin’ yer pardon, Miss 
—when I seen ye followin’ throuble from doore to doore, and from bed to 
bed, and brightenin’ it up—God bless ye !—as the shpring flowers brighten 
the black winter earth, I knew there war a heaven, and saints, and angels, 
and the Blessed Vargin, wid pity in their hearts for us, glory be to 
God!” 

Barney was impressionable and felt all he said, but it must in candour 
be admitted that he was less used to the ministrations of Father Quin 
than to those of the landlord of the “‘ Yorkshire Chicken.” In fact, his very 
impressionability was due in part to the state to which a long and regular 
attendance at that hostelry had reduced his nerves. ‘For all that there 
was a deal of good in Barney that hadn’t been worked out, as may be 
inferred from his genuine worship of Mabel, of whom he had seen much 
and heard more in hawking his wares among the poor of her neighbour- 
hood. Mabel was at once amazed at Barney’s outburst and ashamed of 
the little she had done to deserve it. Before, however, she could reply 
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to it, Barney had sighted a cab, which he ran after, hailed, and returned 
with. 

“You'll come home with me, Barney? My aunt will want to thank 
you, and I haven’t half thanked you myself yet.” 

“Thank you kindly, Miss, but I’m onaisy about the baste. Black 
George is the divil’s own fist wid his clogs.” 

“Well, when can you come to see me ?” asked Mabel eagerly. “ ‘The 
Grange,’ you know, Bradford Road. Can you come to-morrow ?” 

Barney felt very sheepish about coming to be thanked in form for so 
light, little, and agreeable a service as that of knocking a man down, 
yet he knew that politeness called for his acceptance of so gracious an 
invitation. 

“ Well, thank you, Miss,” he said, taking his cap off, looking stedfastly 
at it, and turning it round and round nervously in both his hands, 
“T might call to-morrow evening, if it would be convanient to ye, 
Miss.” 

“Yes, do. I shall be at home all the evening. Good-bye, Barney.” 

Barney looked at the little gloved hand held out to him through the 
window of the cab, then at his own vast, horny paw; but again an in- 
stinctive politeness taught him to take it as unhesitatingly as it was 
offeréd, though he held it as reverentially as if it was the relic of a saint. 

“Good-bye, Miss; God bless ye!” 

Barney stood for a moment looking after the cab, and thinking with 
some misgivings over to-morrow evening’s appointment. Next moment 
he bethought him of “his baste,” which he was loth to leave to the 
tender mercies of Black George a minute longer than he could help. He 
made his way back into Knacker’s Alley with all speed to find that 
Black George’s kindly design had not gone well altogether. As the 
savage led the cart into Sugg Lane he saw Bob, who had been revived 
by a benevolent bucket of water flung in his face, staggering towards 
him menacingly. The sight of the cart seemed to remind him that he had 
been knocked down by its owner, so he made for Black George like light- 
ning, in a zigzag. Black George, having turned the donkey round, and sent 
it with a curse and a kick in the belly to find its way home, awaited the on- 
slaught with contemptuous equanimity. Bob, tacking wildly, took about 
a minute to bring up alongside Black George, and had, therefore, time to 
forget his intention of vengeance, of which, indeed, he lost sight with the 
disappearance of the donkey, and to become friendly and even affec- 
tionate. Black George was too anxious to get him clear of the police 
and coax him home to repel his affectionate advances, and so the two 

roamed together down the sweet arcadia of Knacker’s Alley, an idyllic 
spectacle, Bob’s arm being wound fondly round Black George’s neck. 
Half way down they came up with Barney’s “ baste,” which, being un- 
piloted, had got into difficulty (the cart-wheel being locked against a 
lamp-post), and waited patiently for Hercules to extricate it. Hercules 
shook Bob off roughly, since he was now, as it seemed, safe at the mouth 
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of his den, and led the donkey to its stable near the bottom of thi alley, 
where he proceeded to unharness it. Meantime Bob, roused by the 
rough shake, by the sight and sound of the cart, and, above all, by the 
inopportune appearance of Barney upon the scene at this moment, reverted 
to the revengeful mood, and made a drunken dash at Barney. Barney, 
seeing that Bob wasn’t even yet “in a fit state for a baitin’,” stood on the 
defensive, warding off the wild blows, and giving a chafling lesson in 
boxing. 

“Hould in yere left! Hould in yere left, man! Now, out wid the 
right! Och! Pugh! Is it playin’ skittles ye are?” 

The scuffle, Bob’s imprecations, and Barney’s chaff, hurried Nancy up 
from the cellar, armed with a skillet she happened fortunately to have 
been scouring. With a wild warwhoop she made at Barney from behind 
with the skillet, and would have felled him if he had not ducked and 
allowed the blow to take effect upon Bob’s midrifi, bringing him to the 
ground with a crash. The row roused the whole foul rookery, which 
‘awed and clamoured from every door and window in the alley, but could 
not drown Nancy’s shrill blasphemies, which were loud enough to be 
heard in Clifford Street, and to bring a passing policeman to the spot, 
Just before his arrival, Barney, having assured himself that Bob was not 
seriously hurt, had gone off to look after ‘ his baste,” and the policeman 
found no one to contradict Nancy’s account of the affair, which was, of 
course, that that drunken blackguard Barney McGrath had made a most 
savage and unprovoked assault upon her inoffensive husband. 

“ Knocked the sivin senses out of him, the crathur.” 

As there was no doubt his senses were gone, and some doubt as to 
whether they had been driven out as much by drink as by violence, the 
policeman thought it safer to impound Barney than Bob. Following the 
afflicted Nancy’s directions, he went down the alley, and met near the 
bottom Barney and Black George, who had just come together from the 
stable. 

“Do you know where a man of the name of Barney McGrath lives?” 
asked the policeman, with official peremptoriness. 

Barney knit his brows and puckered his lips together into an ex- 
pression of perplexed consideration, and muttered musingly, “ Barney— 
Barney McGrath ;” then his face lightened with a sudden inspiration, 
as he said to George, “I'll be bound it’s Baste Barney he manes—him 
that dhrives the donkey.” Then, turning to the policeman, he asked, “Is 
he in throuble now ?” 

“ That's no business of yours.” 

“Deed, thin, that’s thrue ; and where he lives is no business of mine, 
neither. Shtill, 711 answer a civil question when I’m axed. He lives 
down that cellar just foreninst ye, and here’s his missus comin’ up the 
shteps.—Mrs. McGrath, is Barney at home?” 

Molly was quick enough to tak.e in the situation, even without the 
aid of Birney’s wink. 
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* What's that to you?” she said sharply, with a vicious look at the 
policeman. 

“Oh, nothin’s nothin’ to me,” said Barney, in an aggrieved tone; and 
then, with a sly wink at the policeman, “ Ye may take yere oath he 
isn’t far off.” 

“Come, come, my good woman,” said the policeman, thrusting her 
aside, “I must see him.” 

As the policeman descended the steps, Black George slouched off at 
a speed unusual with him, stopping only once to slap his thigh and ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Well, I’m blowed !” 

Barney stood his ground, as he thought it safest that the policeman 
should look to no one but himself for information. 

“Go down and keep the childre from seein’ me,” he whispered to 
Molly, who, hurrying down the steps, met the policeman returning dis- 
appointed. 

“ Are ye aisy now 4” she sneered, as he passed her, 

“Tsn’t he in?” asked Barney. 

“No,” replied 43 curtly. 

“ Divil go wid him ; it’s in the shtable he is, thin.” 

“ You're a friend of his?” said 43, turning sharply on Barney. 

“A frind! He hasn’t a worse inimy in the worruld,” replied Barney, 
with genuine bitterness. 

“ Where's the stable ?” asked 43, reassured. 

“It’s up the boriecen here. Anyhow, we can see if he’s come home 
if the baste’s in.” 

“There’s no doubt about that, It’s not five minutes since he knocked 
a man down in the alley.” 

Barney expressed his horror by repeating three or four times that 
sucking noise mado by striking the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth. 

“Think of that, now! He wasn’t a policeman, I hope ?” 

“A policeman!” exclaimed 43, with a disdainful smile, “no; a com- 
mon man.” 

“T wouldn’t put it pasht him to tackle even a policeman.” 

“Ah!” said 43, with ineffable meaning. 

“ And as for dodging, he’d dodge the divil.” 

“He's not in the force,” said 43, chuckling inordinately at his own 
wit. “ McGrath will not find it so easy to take the police in, my man, 
I can tell you.” 

“Ah, shure there’s no desaivin’ ye at all at all,” said Barney, with 
wide-eyed admiration. 

43 replied by closing one eye altogether for two seconds. 

“ Begor, it’s locked!” said Barney, as they reached the stable door. 
“If we knew where he was, now, we could get the kay.” 

“If we knew where he was, we shouldn’t want the key, softhead,” 

“ Barrin’ he locked himself in,” 
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“ How could he lock himself in and it padlocked ?” 

“Thrue for ye. Ye think of everything, faith. There’s the ‘ Brown 
Jug,’ now,” he continued, scratching his head reflectively. ‘ He’s always 
in the ‘Brown Jug,’ when he’s at home; but I daren’t go wid ye 
there. The boys would bate me like a carpet if they seen me wid ye.” 

“The ‘Brown Jug’? That’s in Limerick Street, What kind of 
looking man is this McGrath?” asked 43, as they walked together back 
to Knacker’s Alley. 

“* What sort of a lookin’ man is he? Faix he’s as fine a looking chap 
as iver ye seen,” said Barney enthusiastically. “As shtraight as a rush, 
and as shtrong as a bull, wid a fine open countenance like a peony. He’s 
a bit like meself when he’s clane and daycent. Ye'd be like to take me 
for him if ye knew him.” ‘ 

Poor Barney’s pun was ominous, for, as they emerged into the alley, 
there stood Nancy confronting them. She had become uneasy at the 
delay in the arrest, which she accounted for by supposing that Barney 
was convincing the policeman of the truth of his own version of the fray ; 
and she had no sooner got Bob into the house than she hurried down the 
alley to reiterate her own account with tenfold fury. It would probably 
have turned out as she feared if Barney could have resisted the tempta- 
tion of “ gammoning a bobby ;” for his account would have been corro- 
borated by the fact of his sobriety and Bob’s drunkenness, by the skillet 
in Nancy’s hand, and perhaps by the testimony of some bystander. Now, 
however, Barney, like many a better man, had to pay for being too 
clever, as nothing short of his arrest could satisfy the outraged dignity 
of 43. 

“ Oh, ye’ve took him, have ye, the murtherin’ mishcreant ?” 

“Who?” 

“Baste Barney, to be shure !” 

“No, we haven’t found him yet.” 

“ Haven’t what? And who's that shtanding fut to fut wid ye ?” 

“ Tt’s—it’s not . 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said Barney, with the most perfect composure, not to 
say complacency. “ Has she been tellin’ ye lies about me?” in an accent 
of astonishment. 

* Lies!” screamed Nancy ; and then followed a tirade of accusation, 
exclamation, abuse, and scurrility, during which 43 had time to realise 
the audacity and disgrace of the imposture practised upon him. 

“You come along with me,” he said savagely, turning suddenly and 
collaring Barney. 

“ Where am I to go to?” 

“To the devil,” cried 43, beyond himself with rage. 

“T thought he wasn’t in the force.” 

“ What is it now, Barney?” asked Molly, whom Nancy’s shrill tirade 
had brought up from her cellar, and who heard enough to know that 
Barney was identified. 
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“ Faix, it’s meself that doesn’t know rightly, Molly.” 

“ There’s nothin’ but throuble,” said Molly ; “ nothin’.” 

“ Don’t ery, mavourneen ; it'll all come right.” 

“ Will it?” said 43; “we'll see.—Look here, my good woman ”—to 
Nancy—“ you and your husband must be in the court-house to-morrow 
at eleven to give evidence. Do you hear ?—Come, my man.” 

“Hould up, Molly. Find out thim in the alley that seen the row, 
and ax ’em to come spake the truth in coort.” 

Molly’s reply was lost in the torrent of filthy abuse which Nancy 
turned to pour out upon her, and Barney was led off in charge of 43. 

Molly was not successful in her attempt to procure evidence. Under 
the twofold fear of a police court and of Bob, Black George & Co., every 
one denied either sceing the affair, or seeing it distinctly enough to swear 
to. Bob himself, as was to be expected, kept clear of the court, Nancy ac- 
counting for his absence by informing the Bench that “ they couldn’t put 
a sixpenny piece on any part of his body that wasn’t black and blue.” 
Her story, which she told with such volubility and vehemence that it 
had to be repeated three times over before the Bench could make out 
all its bearings, was strongly corroborated by 43, who felt that Barney 
deserved the utmost punishment he was likely to get, if only for the 
profane deception he practised on a police oflicer. 

Barney, to Nancy’s amazement, admitted having knocked Bob down, 
but explained that he had done it in Sugg Lane, and not in Knacker’s 
Alley, and that he had done it in defence of a lady whom Bob had 
assaulted ; that he had accompanied the lady to Clifford Street and put 
her into a cab, and that on his return he was attacked by Bob, “ who 
was that dhrunk hecouldn’t hit a hayshtack. I kep’ him up as well as I 
could till Nancy came at me wid a shkillet, your worships, and she’d 
have tuk me a crack that would have knocked daylight through me—for 
there isn’t a woman in the alley can come up to her wid a shtone in the 
fut of her shtockin’—and, as I was sayin’, your worships, she shtruck 
at me from behind wid a shkillet, and I ducked, and it tuk Bob in the 
wind and floored him as flat as a tombshtone.—Ye did, ye know ye did, 
ye shtrap,” turning suddenly towards Nancy.—‘ And thin,’ reverting as 
suddenly towards the Bench, “and thin I went to look afther the baste, 
your worships, and whin I was comin’ out of the shtable I met the police- 
man, and he axed me, says he, ‘Do you know where Barney McGrath 
lives?’ says he. ‘I do,’ says I, ‘and well too ;’ and I showed him where 
T lived, your worships, I did,” concluded Barney, with a triumphant 
expression of conscious honesty. 

The presiding magistrate, no other than our old friend Josiah 
Pickles, who was as domineering and dogmatic on the Bench as he 
was in society, took the case wholly into his own hands. He had hardly 
patience to hear it to its close, for his natural prejudice against the Irish 
had been quickened into abhorrence by their political desertion of him at 
the last election, 
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“‘ Where are your witnesses ?” he asked sharply. 

Barney looked vainly round the court. 

“The lady you rescued is here, no doubt,” witha facetious look at his 
brothers on the Bench, 

Barney had once thought of sending to Mabel, but all his associations 
with a court made him imagine it a degradation to be summoned there 
in any capacity, so he put the thought chivalrously aside, 

“ Ah, I thought not. Is there any one here who knows you and can 
speak to your character ?” 

Barney again looked from face to face till his eye lighted on Captain 
Markham, the chief constable, with whom he, as a witness, had once 
been brought into relation. 

“ There’s Captain Markham, the chief constable, your worship, he 
knows me.” 

“T know nothing whatever about you, my man.” 

Barney, with wonderful quickness, turned even this to his credit. 

“There, do you hear that!” he cried triumphantly. 

“ He says he knows nothing about you.” 

“ And what could he say more nor that, yere worships? Shure, 
doesn’t he know every thief and dhrunkard and bla-guard and bad charic- 
ther in Wefton as well as he knows his own childhre? Do ye think he 
wouldn’t know me if I was the likes of thim ?” 

Again poor Barney had to pay for being too clever. His quickness 
served only to convince the other magistrates of what Mr. Pickles was 
convinced already, that his circumstantial story was only an invention 
from end to end. After a minute’s consultation together, or rather a 
minute granted graciously by Mr. Pickles to his fellow-magistrates to 
consider and endorse his sentence, that gentleman summarily despatched 
the business : “ 10s., or seven days. Call the next case.” 

The fine was paid out of a pound which poor Molly had scraped to- 
gether by pawn and loan, and Barney left the court with his faith in the 
guardianship of the saints, etc., somewhat shaken, and his hatred of the 
Jaw as impersonated by Josiah Pickles, M.P., intensified. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Miss Masters. 


Wuen Messrs. Lawley and Kneeshaw called to remove Squire, they 
heard from his mother a muddled account of the assault, from which it 
appeared that Barney and Bob had a terrific combat in Sugg Lane, with 
the result that Bob was worsted in the field, but Barney in the police 
court. 

** But Miss Masters?” interjected George anxiously, 
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“Eh! but shoo war flayed,* they tell me.” 

“Shoo mud well be flayed ; aw’d ’ave been flayed mysen,” burst in the 
inevitable and irrepressible Mrs. Greenough, who proceeded then to 
recount, as a parallel case, an adventure she herself had with “a druffen 
man” when she was in an interesting condition, from which she branched 
off to her different confinements, the sex and name of each resulting 
child, with its death under its proper date, or its age, if living, the 
tyranny of the School Board, her Sarah Jane’s extraordinary turn for 
“twining” a washing machine, and Mrs. Slater’s slatternliness in washing 
on a Thursday, or even Friday, winding up with that hearty burst of 
self-praise which closes a West Riding speech as naturally as the Doxo- 
logy a psalm. George, despairing of hearing anything to the purpose in 
Mrs. Greenough’s presence, found out from Mrs. Lumb where Barney 
lived, and leaving Squire in charge of Mr. Lawley, hurried off to 
Kuacker’s Alley. 

Meanwhile Barney sat gazing into the fire, with his elbows on his 
knees and his head between his hands, listening, or affecting to listen, to 
Moily’s scolding, but waking up to unfeigned interest when she came to 
an inventory of what she had pawned. 

“Ye didn’t pop any of the childhre’s bits of things, did ye?” 

“ Of coorse I didn’t.” 

“Or any of yere own?” 

“Deed, thin, I did not, Barney,” said Molly, softened a little by the 
knowledge that Barney’s questions were inspired by his affection for her- 
self and “ the childhre.” 

“Sorra a fardin’ beyand five shillin’ would he give on my Sunday 
gownd, the thief of the worruld! an’ it’s high mass next Sunday.” 

“What did ye pop, thin?” asked Barney, relieved. 

“ A pair of breeches 

“Shure, I thought ye said ye didn’t pop yere own things.” 

“Yerra, whisht wid yere nonsense! It’s jokin’ ye’d be if they sould 
the bed from undher us. A pair of breeches, the laygends of the saints— 
more be token, he called thim the forty thieves, the haythen !” 

“He tuk thim for Proteshtant saints,” said Barney inopportunely, 
for just then George appeared at the door. 

Now Barney had come from a part of [veland where what was called 
“souperism ” was rampant, 7.e. the interested conversion of destitute 
Romanists through soup kitchens, ete. He therefore regarded, and had 
fair reason for regarding, every Protestant clergyman with a mingled 
feeling of suspicion, aversion, and contempt. It was only after a 
struggle that his effusive Irish hospitality so far conquered these feelings 
as to give George a not over cordial invitation to enter and take a seat. 
Barney was resolved, however, to possess his soul as a Turk keeps his 
wife—well shut in—as the only certain security against its corruption. 


Ta 








* « Played,” ie. frightened, 
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He answered each question as laconically as he could, lest he should 
give any coign of vantage for controversy to take hold of. “ Yes, he 
was in throuble.”—“ There wasn’t any fight. He knocked him down, 
that was all.”—“ She was a bit frightened and sick-like, and he put her 
into a cab.”—“No, thank ye,” very ungraciously ; for this was in 
answer to a delicately worded request from George—in which Barney at 
once scented souperism—that he might be permitted to repay Barney 
the amount of his fine. George, making all allowance for Barney’s sore- 
ness under a sense of injustice, was disgusted, nevertheless, with his 
surliness, and at once took leave, with a curt apology for the offence he 
had given. Molly was more than disgusted. 

“ Wha.’s come to ye now? Is it takin’ lave of yere sinses ye are ? 
‘No, thank ye,’ indeed! an’ not a bite or sup in the house for the 
childhre— —” 

“ Would ye have me turn ‘ souper’?” broke in Barney impatiently. 
“Ye may pop me breeches, but I’m if ye’ll pop me sowl !” 

Barney could not help being spiritually puffed up after this pious 
outburst ; but, fearing the demoralising effect of Molly’s eloquence, he 
beat an immediate retreat, under the pretext of looking after “the 
baste.” He took the road, however, not to the stable, but to the 
‘¢ Yorkshire Chicken,” in the hope that his religious fortitude would be 
rewarded by Providence putting it into some one’s heart to treat him to 
a pint of beer. Barney was little likely to be disappointed. He was first 
favourite among the freyuenters of that hostelry, in part from his gene- 
rosity when he was in funds, and in part from his being the only reveller 
of that choice circle who could raise a laugh without being disgusting. 

While Barney was making for the “ Yorkshire Chicken,” George was 
well on his way to visit Mabel. He had vowed to avoid that young 
lady, as he felt that to fall in love with her would double the difficulty 
of. a position which was becoming intolerable ; but he easily persuaded 
himself that the merest politeness required him to call and ask after her. 
He rehearsed the interview many times over, reducing it to the lowest 
terms of conventional courtesy ; though, do what he would, daydreams, 
like sunset clouds, obtruded themselves, and crossed and occulted this 
grey groundwork. George was too young not to indulge in what the 
Greeks aptly called the cev) paxapia—the hollow happiness—of a day- 
dream. He envied even Barney’s inglorious rescue of Mabel, and made 
it the theme of infinite variations of dangers and deliverances, in which 
he played the Redcross Knight to Mabel’s Una. These soap bubbles of 
men are not as harmless as those blown by children, with all deference 
to Macaulay, who attributed to castle building a great part of his suc- 
cess. It is a kind of mental opium-eating, which enervates the mind 
that habitually indulges in it ; and George, who took to it as men take 
to opium—to escape harassing or harrowing realities—felt, when the fit 
was over, more helpless and unhappy than before. 

He was roused from his reverie and recalled to his resolution by 
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finding himself in the drawing-room of the gynecium ; for the gynecium 
which had been established in the days of deaf Miss Murdoch as a neces- 
sity, had since her death been maintained by Colonel Masters as a 
luxury. Its drawing-room was a curious and incongruous room, where 
the severe Doric style of furniture and ornament introduced by Miss 
Murdoch was overlaid, and yet rather emphasised than concealed, by 
the florid Vorinthian taste of her successor. It was like the stern stone 
statue in the Prologue to the Princess, which Lilia had bedizened :— 
Lilia had wound 

A searf of orange round the stony helm, 

And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk, 

That made the old warrior from his ivied nook 

Glow like a sunbeam, 


The stiff stvaight-backed chairs and the hobbledehoy tables—all legs and 
elbows—were adorned with gay, not to say garish, draperies worked or 
chosen by Miss Masters; while the drab walls were hung with her 
paintings—glowing fruit and flower pieces and a fewstartling landscapes, 
which perhaps represented Nature as she looked in Miss Masters’ girl- 
hood, before the fashions had changed. There were also two portraits 
of Miss Masters herself, one representing her as a child, holding a shell 
to her ear and evidently listening intently—for the admiring remarks of 
spectators ; the other depicting her as a pensive maiden looking out from 
a balcony into the night, not quite as unconscious of observation as 
Juliet. With the help of her paintings, these portraits, and two pier- 
glasses, Miss Masters felt quite at home in this room, in which she lived, 
and in which George found her at work upon another gorgeous group of 
flowers. She received him with exceeding graciousness, as she set his 
visit down to the impression she had made upon him at Mr. Pickles’ 
party. Of course we do not mean that she imagined George to be in a 
fair way of falling in love with her mature charms (though more 
unlikely things had happened) ; but she did him the justice to think 
that he could not be insensible to the contrast between her bearing, cul- 
ture, and conversation, and those of the ladies of Wefton. It never 
entered her head for a moment that his visit might be meant for Mabel 
or Colonel Masters. 

“How do you do, Mr. Kneeshaw? It is really very good of you to 
come to see me. I know I’m not in your parish,” she said, speaking, as 
she always spoke, in gushes, as water flows out of a bottle. 

Politeness prevented George undeceiving her by asking at once after 
Mabel. Not until he had hoped Miss Masters liked Wefton, had com- 
plained of the weather, and had admired the painting in progress, did he 
venture to ask if Miss Mabel Masters had recovered from the shock of 
yesterday. 

“ Oh, she’s quite well, thank you, to-day. When she came home last 
night, white and trembling, and told me how she had been frightened by 
a drunken man, I was quite upset. I felt that I could never again go 
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out alone in Wefton. I have had such a horror of drunken men ever 
since we drove over one in Clifton, some years ago. It was terrible, 
having to give evidence at the inquest, and being in all the papers, 
Perhaps you remember it? No? It was in the Z%imes—nearly half a 
column. Every one was talking of it. You may fancy how my nerves 
were shaken! I have not been myself since. The mere mention of a 
drunken man upsets me. I don’t blame Mabel. Poor thing, she was so 
unnerved that she forgot how I felt about it, or I’m sure she wouldn’t 
have mentioned it. One cannot expect young people to be very con- 
siderate, you know, Mr. Kneeshaw,” she said, with an indulgent smile. 

“Tm afraid I must apologise also for my want of consideration,” 
replied George, with becoming gravity. “It was you I should have 
asked after, and not Miss Mabel Masters. I hope you ‘have recovered 
from your agitation.” 

“Oh, thank you; it’s only upset me for the moment; though I’m 
afraid it will keep me more at home than I like. I quite meant to mix 
with the Wefton people ; but now, really, I dare not venture out alone in 
such a place. I daren’t, indeed. Do you take an interest in the Tem- 
perance Question, Mr. Kneeshaw? I understand that the clergy are 
taking it up. And quite time too. It’s ashame that one can hardly 
walk or drive out in safety. Don’t you think something might be done 
to clear the streets of these people ?” 

This view of the Temperance Question, as a minor branch of the 
great Sewage Question, was new and interesting to George. 

“ Certainly, Miss Masters ; there might be a system of moral drain- 
age established to carry them off to inebriate asylums, or they might be 
carted out of the way by the scavengers. I don’t quite sce, though, why 
you should blame us clergy in the matter. It is the Town Council, or 
the Police, I think, who are in fault :— 

Untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To leave a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and your nobility.” 

George was unnecessarily nervous after venturing upon this flagrant 
banter, for Miss Masters took it in perfect seriousness, and hurried away 
from the subject only because she feared she was being drawn out of her 
depth. George was infinitely relieved. He was provoked into the rude- 
ness of raillery by Miss Masters’ atrocious insensibility to the wrongs of 
her adorable niece ; but as this adorable being was her niece, it would 
have been the worst policy in the world to have offended her. 

Fortunately nothing was further from her thoughts than offence. 
She had no sense of humour, and a deep sense of her dignity, and could 
not conceive that anything she said or did might be held up to ridicule. 
She thought George had expressed himself a little pedantically, perhaps, 
but with perfect propriety, and was rather pleased to see her idea put 
into such fine clothes by him. Her only misgiving was lest she should 
lose the credit she had evidently gained with him for sound sense by 
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attempting to follow the philosophic turn he had given the subject. So 
she changed it. 

“Tam glad you agree with me, Mr. Kneeshaw, about these people. 
Mabel has such queer notions. I’m sure I don’t know where she picked 
them up, but I do hope the fright she got yesterday will shake them out 
of her. You can’t think what ideas she has about these common people ; 
she says ‘they are the best society in Wefton !’” 

This was an epigrammatic version of Mabel’s answer to her aunt’s 
reflection on her “low” tastes in visiting among the poor: “ Really, 
Aunt, they're not half as vulgar as Mr. Pickles, or half as rude as Miss 
Sugden.” 

“The best society in Wefton!” repeated Miss Masters, looking 
horror through her double eyeglass, which she never used in public, but 
had forgotten to take off upon the announcement of a visitor. “ I’m 
sure, from what I have scen of it, the society of Wefton is quite as good 
as that of any of these manufacturing towns. I have stayed in Roch- 
dale. Do you know anything of Rochdale, Mr. Kneeshaw ?” 

“ Rochdale? I’m afraid I know it only as being celebrated for John 
Bright and the first co-operative society.” 

“Well, I should hardly call it the first, Mr. Kneeshaw ; certainly 
not the first. You must go South for the first society. Indeed, I was 
going to say that the society in Rochdale was not so select as that of 
Wefton.” 

“T’ve never mixed with the co-operative society of Wefton,” said 
George, who now felt it safe to say anything, and was embittered by 
despair of seeing Mabel. Miss Masters’ attention being thus recalled to 
the word “ co-operative,” which she thought was a pedantic expression 
of George’s, and might mean either a society of operatives or ot 
manufacturers, escaped committing herself farther by a second change of 
subject. 

“ Ah, you'll not have much time for visiting any but the sick, Mr. 
Kneeshaw. Mr. Gant told me all about his work, and the immense 
size of the parish—30,000 people! He calls it a diocese. A most 
devoted and self-sacrificing clergyman. He sat beside me for nearly two 
hours the other day at Mr. Pickles’, and gave me an account of all the 
funerals and weddings and services he had to take. I forget how many 
he said he had buried in one day; or was it married? It must have 
been married, I think, for he said they took it so lightly. He spoke so 
highly about marriage. I was quite pleased. No ritualism, you know, 
or nonsense about the clergy not marrying. Is he engaged, Mr. 
Kneeshaw ?” 

This was the net result remaining in Miss Masters’ mind of a long 
discourse of Mr. Gant’s, in which he proved conclusively not only that 
marriage was a sacrament, but that it was a sacrament of which the 
laity alone might lawfully partake—for Mr. Gant, after infinite flirta- 
tions and entanglements, and one “ hair-breadth escape” from an “ immi- 
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nent and deadly breach” of promise, now preached the celibacy of the 
clergy with all the vehemence of apostacy. 

“ He has no engagement at present—at least, none that I know of,” 
said George, whose attempt to express in this way the variety and 
frivolity of Mr. Gant’s flirtations was wasted on Miss Masters. 

“Really! I thought he must be engaged ; his mind seemed so full 
of marriage. I am quite in favour of clergymen marrying, Mr. Knee- 
shaw,” she continued graciously, with an air that would have become an 
archbishop, “ especially in the country. Gives them something to think 
of, you know. In our own parish the clergyman, Mr. Martin, is unmar- 
ried—I may say an old bachelor. He has got into such curious ways— 
candlesticks and confession ; services every day and at all hours; com- 
munion Sundays and saints’ days: all idleness, Mr. Kheeshaw,” she 
decided, with a peremptory nod of the head. 

“¢“YVeare idle, ye are idle, therefore ye say, Let us go and do sacri- 
fice,” said George. “ You'd have us marry on nothing, and make 
bricks without straw, Miss Masters ; a little sharp connubial suffering 
and oppression would whip the nonsense out of us. That accounts for 


” 


your present pastor’s—Mr. Meekins\—Low Churchism. He’s in the 
house of bondage, I think ?” 

Miss Masters was too much shocked to hear a clergyman make a 
profane use of Scripture to attend particularly to the use he made of it ; 
and, being nonplussed now for the third time by George’s enigmatical 
answers, she began to form a poor opinion of his understanding. Young 
men sometimes seem to imagine that the way to be thought clever is to 
show off yourself, and not to help others to show off. With Miss 
Masters the mistake was deadly, as she would much rather see her own 
face in the glass than the finest picture ever painted. She was coming, 
therefore, to regard George as stupid and pedantic, and, worse than all, 
ritualistic. Her abhorrence of ritualism, by the way, had a more sub- 
stantial basis than the ordinary prejudice against religious coxcombry. 
Once, under Mr. Martin’s ministrations, she had taken very kindly to 
ritualism, and even (Mrs. Grundy said) to him; but she was_pro- 
videntially brought back to the Protestant faith by his refusal to wear a 
stole she had worked for him, in which the green was not the precise 
shade enjoined on believers, and by his advocacy of doctrines so extreme 
as those of auricular confession and of the celibacy of the clergy. It 
was not without good reason, therefore, that Miss Masters was disgusted 
with ritualism, and with George for his obvious bias that way. Dis: 
gusted with him as she was, however, she could not bring herself to be 
disagreeable. Her one aim in life was to be universally voted charming, 
and she could not endure to lose even a single vote. Besides, George, 
whatever were his faults, had the great redeeming merit of being very 
much taken with her, as his visit proved. Accordingly it occurred to 
Miss Masters that good manners required her to be complaisant, let her 
visitor's views be what they would. Taking George to mean by “the 
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house of bondage” not marriage, but Low Churchism, she said, with a 
conciliatory smile, ‘“‘I rather incline that way myself, Mr. Kneeshaw, 
but I don’t try to persuade any one into it. You need have no fear of 
my attempting tu lead you into ‘the house of bondage,’ as you call it.” 

George was hardly more amused by her mistaking the application of 
his metaphor than by her confidence in her controversial powers, and her 
merciful resolve not to exercise them on him. He was malicious enough 
to set her right as to his meaning. “TI am sorry you should think me 
such a bigot, Miss Masters, as to speak of Low Churchism as ‘the house 
of bondage ’—I meant marriage.” 

Miss Masters was not in the least disconcerted. On the contrary, 
she was pleased, as she was always pleased, by an opportunity to speak 
her mind on marriage, and so give her friends some faint idea of the 
obstinacy and obduracy of her objection to that state which had resisted 
such a multitude of brilliant proposals. These triumphs, to which she 
occasionally referred, were not pure and conscious invention. She took 
very ordinary for marked attentions, which would, she considered, have 
ripened into proposals under the sunshine of encouragement, and she had 
merely to imagine that she had not encouraged them sufficiently. 

“Oh marriage! I beg your pardon. I quite agree with you there ; 
quite,” she said, with a most emphatic nod ; but, remembering that she 
had just spoken approvingly of Mr. Gant’s appreciation of marriage, she 
added, ‘I mean, of course, as far as our sex is concerned. It’s perfect 
slavery. I could never understand how a woman with any self-respect 
could submit to it. I am sure I was staying with my married sister last 
year, near Louth, in Lincolnshire, you know; and no one would believe 
what a time Thad. Three children in the measles together, and Mr. 
Hancott, my brother-in-law, laid up with bronchitis, and my poor sister 
nursing them all, night and day. I was left to myself altogether. Not 
a soul to speak to. No one came near us, and we went nowhere. If it 
wasn’t that I was very fond of painting, I really don’t know what I 
should have done, as my sister grudged every moment she gave me; in 
fact, I hardly saw anything of her. That came of having a husband and 
children to look after, Mr. Kneeshaw.” 

George was not in a mood to regard the loss of Miss Masters’ society 
as the crushing penalty she considered it. Indeed, he had so reconciled 
himself to it that he rose at this moment to take leave, but was pre- 
vented by the entrance of Mabel. 

“How do you do, Mr. Kneeshaw? Have you been long here? 
You've come to tell me about Squire, I know.” 

“Well, no; I came to inquire after you, Miss Masters. I was very 
glad to hear that you had recovered from the shock of yesterday.” 

“Oh yes, thank you, quite. But how did you hear about it ?” 

George then proceeded to explain how he had heard from Mrs. Lumb 
of Barney’s knight-errantry, and from Barney himself the true particu- 
lars of the affair. “He seems rather a surly fellow,” he continued ; “ but, 
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to do him justice, he made very littie either of what he did or what he 
suffered on your behalf. And, after all, it was enough to put any man 
in a bad temper to be taken up and fined for doing the work of the 
police.” 

“Taken up and fined !” 

Mabel’s exaggerated views both of the debt she owed Barney and of 
the disgrace of a conviction in a police court made this news little less 
than shocking to her. She horrified her aunt by consulting George 
upon the propriety of appearing to-morrow in court, and getting the 
conviction quashed. Meantime, and without a moment’s delay, she must 
go and see and console the hero and martyr. Just, however, as she 
rang to send for a cab, the maid appeared to say that a man named 
McGrath was below, and wouldn’t go away till he had Seen Miss Mabel. 
Please was she to send for the police? This was too much. Mabel 
harried downstairs with an apology to George, only to return immedi- 
ately in much distress. The hero and martyr was in a rather noisy 
stage of intoxication. Poor Barney had been treated by a fellow- 
countryman not to beer, but to whisky, which, as he had eaten little, 
took immediate effect on him, and made him more heroic than ever. He 
couldn’t rest till he had expressed to Mabel his intention to knock down, 
for her sake, the Borough Bench of Magistrates. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MABeEL To THE RESCUE. 


Barney's condition, which amused George and horrified and disgusted 
Miss Masters, made Mabel more miserable than ever. For this also she 
was responsible, since it must have been the disgrace of an unjust con- 
viction which drove Barney to drown thought. His state, therefore, if 
it was not a credit, was hardly a reproach to a man of such a nice sense 
of honour as Barney had shown himself yesterday. This, indeed, seemed 
so self-evident to Mabel that she not only did not doubt it herself, but 
did not think that any one with right feeling could doubt it. Accord- 
ingly George's cynical comments were so ill received that he suddenly 
became sympathetic and sentimental. “It is a strange thing,” says 
Bacon, speaking of love, “to note the excess of this passion, and how it 
braves the nature and value of things;” and George, of whom the pas- 
sion was getting fast hold, was not in the least ashamed of his hypocrisy, 
which seemed to him but common politeness. He, too, at once began to 
see that Barney’s intoxication was of itself a part of his martyrdom, and 
to take a deep and active interest in his case. “I think I had better see 
the poor fellow,” he said, with much feeling; “I shall be better able to 
manage him than you.” While he and Mabel went down to look after 
the sufferer, Miss Masters, who had for some time been speechless with 
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indignation, in part because of being ignored during the consultation, 
and in part because of the maudlin and monstrous sympathy expressed 
in it towards the abominable Barney, at last so far recovered her presence 
of mind as to ring for the maid and send her in haste for a policeman. 
But Barney by this time was outside the jurisdiction of the police—if he 
had ever been fairly within it. At the sight of Mabel he had ceased to 
be noisy, and the shocked expression in her face woke him up to a con- 
sciousness of not being altogether presentable. She and George found 
him leaning despondently against the back door, and remonstrating sadly 
with himself. Upon their appearance he broke off this conversation with 
himself to explain the cause of his condition at some length, and with 
many apologies and parentheses. It appeared that he bad partaken of 
some cold potatoes, and it was these that so upset him. Barney was cer- 
tainly not happy in his choice of an intoxicating food ; but it must be 
said for his account it was so far true as that, on his return from the 
court in the morning he had indulged in those delicacies as the most 
palatable food he could find in the house. He now made merely the 
common mistake of confounding post hoc with propter hoc. 

“ What does he say?” asked Mabel, to whom Barney’s explanation, 
disguised hy hrogue, drink, and parenthesis, was unintelligible. 

“ We says,” replied George, with ereditable gravity, “that he has 

eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisonev. 

“ What !” 

“ Cold potatoes,” said George sententiously. “ He says it was some 
cold potatoes he ate this morning that took this effect upon him.” It 
was impossible for Mabel not to laugh a little at the effect attributed to 
this fiery stimulant. “You see,” continued George, encouraged by her 
amusement into a relapse of cynicism—* you see, it was just as you sug- 
gested, Miss Masters, the disgrace of his conviction in the court has 
driven him into the wildest dissipation.” 

“ But what’s to be done?” asked Mabel, recalled to seriousness and 
sympathy by the mention of the court. 

“T should say brandy was the best thing to counteract the effect of 
cold potatoes, if they disagreed with one: unless he’s a total abstainer. 
In that case, the best thing would be to put him into a cab and send him 
home.” But when Mabel, approving of this last suggestion, turned to 
send the discreet Jane for a cab, she heard, to her consternation, that Jane 
had been sent already by Miss Masters for a policeman. George, how- 
ever, volunteered both to intercept Jane and the policeman and to fetch a 
cab ; and while he was gone on these errands, Mabel ran upstairs to find 
her purse, thinking to take advantage of Barney’s state to have the 
amount of his fine, ete., smuggled into his pocket. When she had found 
it, and had with some difficulty explained her design to her old nurse— 
who, being Yorkshire, was not easily made to understand how anyone in 
his sober senses could refuse “ brass ”—she at last induced that tetchy old 
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body to come down with her and, if possible, slip the money into Bar- 
ney’s pocket. But Barney was nowhere to be found. George, Jane, the 
policeman, and the cab, were all there together, but no Barney. Jane, 
being an expert, had at once found her own policeman, for whom she 
was so anxious to be sent, but made the return journey “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” by a wide detour, so that George found the two only 
on his return with the cab. Meanwhile, Barney having become sufti- 
ciently sober to be conscious of tipsiness, had ducked his head in the 
waterbutt, and so far completed his cure as to feel shocked and ashamed 
of himself, and as to be able to slink homewards with fair speed and 
directness. George, having dismissed the cabman with a fare, and the 
policeman with a solatium, returned for orders to Mabel. “ What 
next ?” he asked, with an amused smile. Mabel would have liked to 
have had the derelict pursued and towed out of danger, as she feared that 
Barney would fall again into the hands of the police ; but this, of course, 
she could not ask George to do. Indeed, it was not without much com- 
punction that she asked him to do the next best thing. 

“T am really quite ashamed of putting you to so much trouble, Mr. 
Kneeshaw, but I should be so much obliged if you could kindly call 
some time and see if he got safely home. It would be too bad if he was 
again taken up and fined, or put in prison.” 

“ Of course I shall call to see him,” said George. “ He’s on my sick 
list, you know, now, since his singular seizure this morning. By the 
way, though, seriously, I ought to have kept the cab, oughtn’t I? I 
should soon have caught him up. It’s not too late now, perhaps,” he 
continued ; and seeing Mabel look infinitely relieved at the suggestion, he 
bid her a hurried goodbye, promising to let her know the result early the 
next day. 

In this way Barney’s lapse became an unromantic link in the chain 
of fate which bound George. For Mabel, who had Barney’s rehabilita- 
tion at heart, and could not of course consult her father or aunt upon 
the business, was driven to make use of George’s counsel and help; and 
her childlike dependence upon them completed his conquest. 

May we hint here to those of the sex who thirst for emancipation, 
that there is nothing so winning to men who are worth winning—the 
strong and self-reliant—as this childlike dependence? Their own in- 
stincts—at least a mother’s instincts—would tell them how love is drawn 
out by dependence. A mother always loves most the child that is most 
dependent upon her—the baby at the breast more than the upgrown son ; 
and of the upgrown sons, him who is weakest in mind and body rather 
than him of whom she has most reason to be proud. And if we go down 
to mother’s love, pure, simple, and unsophisticated, as we find it in the 
lower animals, we see that it wanes, waxes, or ceases in precise propor- 
tion to the dependence upon them of their young. It is strongest when 
they are weakest, and weakest when they are strongest, and ceases the 
moment they become independent of it. And how much dependence 
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has to do with love of other kinds may be seen from this—that, as in 
biography so in life, we love most the most dependent characters—the 
Steeles and Goldsmiths of our acquaintance ; and also from this that our 
expressions of affection are generally (as, for instance, diminutives) ex- 
pressive of dependence, All this being considered, we conclude that 
when the relations between the sexes are wholly reversed, and men are 
as dependent on women as women are to-day upon men, romantic love 
will again be possible ; but that in the intervening and intermediate state 
of things now dawning upon us, when women come only abreast with 
men and have not yet distanced them, there will be little place left in 
life for love as distinguished from passion. As for Mabel, truth con- 
strains us to say that she had not even left Egypt, so that the intervening 
desert, not to say the promised land beyond it, was not in all her 
thoughts. On the contrary, her extravagant veneration for her father’s 
judgment made her share, in some degree, his extravagant contempt for 
her sex’s mental capacity, and gave her especially an inordinately modest 
opinion of her own. And this brings us back to the point from which 
we started on our dry digression—Mabel’s childlike deference to George’s 
judgment. Here was a girl at once clever and beautiful looking up to 
him with an unaffected and implicit trust in his wisdom. To be sure it 
was in a matter of no moment, but it was the manner which intoxicated 
George, and might well have intoxicated a less susceptible subject. 
When he called the next morning—early, as she had asked him—he 
found her alone, as Miss Masters rarely put in an appearance before 
noon. 

“Tam so glad to sce you, Mr. Kneeshaw; you don’t know how im- 
patiently I have been expecting you,” she said, with a frankness which 
showed her unconsciousness of George’s having any other interests than 
those of Barney to serve by his visit. ‘“ Did he get home safely ?” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said George, who, to tell the truth, had not Bar- 
ney at this moment much in his thoughts, “I overtook him in five 
minutes, but nothing would induce him to get into the cab ; so I dismissed 
it and dogged him home to be ready to intercede in case the police inter- 
fered. But he wasn’t tipsy enough to be meddled with. I’m not sorry 
I followed him, though, for I found out I had done him an injustice. I 
told you how surly he was when I called yesterday morning. I thought 
it was natural brutality, but it turns out he took me for what his wife 
called a ‘ souper’—that is, as well as I could make out, a missionary who 
wins souls with soup in Ireland, where they seem cheap. She said he 
thought I meant to convert him because I offered to pay his fine !” 

“T wish he had taken it—at least—I mean,” stammered Mabel, 
colouring at her vicarious generosity, “ I wish he had let you pay it to 
him from me.” 

“To invest it in cold potatoes,” muttered George, who, however, 
didn’t think fit to mention that Molly had taken the money from him 
last night without the least religious scruple. 
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“You must let me thank you for the offer, Mr. Kneeshaw, if he 
didn’t. It was my debt, or part of my debt. I really don’t know how 
I’m to repay the poor fellow for all he has gone through for me—unless,” 
she added brightly, “I borrow from you to pay him, like a desperate 
debtor. For I still want your advice and help, Mr. Kneeshaw, if I haven't 
put you to too much trouble about him already,” looking appealingly at 
George. 

“ T fetched a cab for him, and walked home his way. You could 
hardly ask me to do more than that,” he replied, with a pleasant irony 
more reassuring than an effusive offer of help. 

“T’m afraid I must, though,” she said, smiling. “ You see, Mr, 
Kneeshaw, my father is so taken up with his studies; and as for my 
aunt, she was quite disappointed that Barney escaped the policeman 
yesterday; and [I have no idea myself what I ought to do to get his 
sentence reversed. Must I appear in court?” she asked anxiously. To 
appear in court would be not only terrible in itself, but in its con- 
sequences, for it would certainly bring down upon her from her father a 
peremptory prohibition of her work amongst the poor. 

“ It’s too late for that now,” said George. “ By the way, I saw the 
police-sergeant this morning, and he told me something that gave mea 
better opinion of our hero than, to tell the truth, I had before. He 
said that he himself told McGrath his only chance of escaping a fine or 
imprisonment was to call you as a witness; and when he refused, because, 
as he said, the court wasn’t a fit place for such as you, the sergeant was 
certain his whole story was an invention.” 

Mabel started up and walked twice hastily wp and down the room 
with an emotion that seemed out of all proportion to its cause. It must 
be remembered that she could not look at a conviction in a police-court 
from Barney’s, or even from George’s, philosophic standpoint. 

“Tt was noble of him !” she said, stopping suddenly in front of George 
with her large eyes as bright with admiration as if Barney had led a 
forlorn hope. George also looked all admiration, only its object was 
different. ‘ What can I do, Mr. Kneeshaw?” she said, reseating her- 
self, and looking up wistfully at George. 

“Well,” said George, “I consulted three experts—a magistrate, a 
dog-stealer, and a solicitor, all friends of mine—and all seemed to think 
McGrath’s character was less damaged than his purse by the sen- 
tence. But,” he hurried on to say, seeing gathering wrath in Mabel’s 
face, “ they thought the thing might be set right either by the prosecu- 
tion of the policeman for perjury—which would hardly hold water—or 
by a few words from the Bench next Thursday. In the last case you 
need not, they thought, appear at all, as a letter from you to one of the 
magistrates—who would not, of course, publish your name—would 
probably be enough. My friend, the dog-stealer, by-the-bye, saw the 
whole business from first to last, though a wholesome horror of the 
police, and a modest appreciation of the weight which would attach to 
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his evidence, kept him from coming forward yesterday. However, I 
induced him, for old acquaintance’ sake—for I had attended him in small- 
pox—to go with me this morning to the chief constable. I can’t say 
that his evidence had an overwhelming effect upon that functionary— 
rather the contrary ; so I went so far as to say,” continued George, hesi- 
tatingly, “ that perhaps you would be kind enough to see the great man.” 

George seemed to have worked hard in the few hours since Mabel 
had chartered him for this service, and yet that young lady, in her 
breathless interest in Barney’s case, did not pause, for the moment, to 
thank him, from which it may be inferred that she at least was heart 
whole. 

“ T shall go at once to see him,” said Mabel, half rising; but, recol- 
lecting and reseating herself, apologised to George for her rudeness. 

“T feel so helpless—putting you to sv much trouble on my account, 
and not being able to do anything myself. I hope you doi’t think me 
ungrateful, Mr. Kneeshaw ?” 

“You haven’t much to thank me for, Miss Masters; and as to 
Mr. McGrath, he certainly can’t complain of your ingratitude,” said 
George—not satirically. If Miss Roxby had been as demonstratively 
and disproportionately moved by Barney’s chivalry as Mabel had been, 
the cynical Mr. Kneeshaw would have pronounced her either hysterical 
or affected ; but Miss Roxby was not lovely—was, to say the truth, 
rather unlovely ; and Mabel’s childlike or, if you like, childish impul- 
siveness made her look lovelier than ever. An eighth of an inch of 
eyelash more or less makes a great difference in our moral judgments of 
a young lady ; so that even if Mabel had affected the feeling she showed, 
George would have forgiven her; whereas, it had obviously taken her 
out of herself altogether, making her forget herself and George also, 
unfortunately, for the moment. 

“ And as for feeling yourself helpless,” continued George, “ you can 
do more for McGrath by seeing the chief constable than could be done 
for him by any one else or in any cther way. For I’m told that the whole 
Bench of Magistrates together is not of equal authority with Captain 
Markham in a case of this kind.” ’ 

“When could I see him?” she asked eagerly. 

“ He said he would be at home from eleven to half-past twelve.” 

“It’s nearly twelve now,” she said, with a glance at the clock 
and then at the door; for her aunt—who would certainly do all she 
could to frustrate the plan—was almost due. 

“Tt’s not more than five minutes’ drive from here,” said George, 
rising resignedly, for the short interview had been very sweet to him, 
“May I fetch you a cab?” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Kneeshaw. ‘To tell you the truth, 
I'm afraid of my aunt’s coming down and upsetting our plan altogether. 
I shall run up and put my things on and be at the door beforé the cab 
comes,” 
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She was at the door as she promised, when the cab drove up. George 
got out, handed her in, and was about to shut the door when she cried out 
in a surprised and dismayed voice, “ Aren’t you coming, Mr. Kneeshaw?” 

Obviously nothing was farther from Mabel’s thoughts than his being 
in love with her; nevertheless, the invitation, despite of its frank un- 
consciousness, was delightful to him. 

“ T shall be only too glad, if you think I can be of any use.” 

*“ Any use!” she exclaimed, as George got in. “ Why, you didn’t 
really suppose I could face by myself that terrible Captain, who is equal 
to a whole Bench of Magistrates? He'll probably take me for another 
of your dog-stealing friends. Will he cross-examine me?” she asked 
anxiously, not without a real fear of some such brutai and browbeating 
cross-examinations as she had read in the papers. 3 

“ Tt is only in public they cross-examine ; in private they merely put 
you to the torture. He may use the thumbscrews for form’s sake,” said 
George, looking at the little gloved hand which held the window-strap 
with a lover’s longing to have it in his own. 

“ He will allow me to be chloroformed first, of course ;” and then, 
with sudden seriousness, as if the thought struck her in fuli force for 
the first time, she said, looking at him with clear, earnest, honest eyes, 
as un-self-conscious as the eyes of a fawn, ‘‘ What trouble you have taken, 
Mr. Kneeshaw ! You must have done nothing else since I saw you.” 

“ T’ve done nothing since but eat and sleep. I met my dog-stealer 
as I left McGrath’s, and the magistrate and solicitor I dined with at 
Mr. Marsden’s. I only went a few yards out of my way to arrange an 
interview for you with Captain Markham, for which you have every 
reason to be grateful.” 

“ And so I am,” said Mabel heartily. “It’s the only thing you've 
left me to do for my hero. I hope he'll believe me,” she added doubt- 
fully. ‘ Shall I have to take an oath?” 

It was impossible for George not to laugh at the idea of any one 
distrusiing that face, or suspecting her of collusion with a drunken 


’ 


Irishman. 

“But, you know, he didn’t believe your other friend,” she said, in 
answer to his laugh. . 

“No; he said I should procure better assurance than Bardolph,” 
said George, still laughing. 

“TJ like not the security,” said Mabel, shaking her head—“ only a 
woman. He'll think that I exaggerate, or that I took one man for the 
other, or made some such other slight mistake, as women, you know, 
always do.” 

“ We shall see soon,” said George, “for here we are.” 

Mabel got out and walked with no little trepidation into the awful 
audience chamber, but was relieved to find a quiet and gentlemanly- 
looking man, who in turn found her as different as possible from what 
he expected. Captain Markham, according to his custom, had prepared: 
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himself for the interview by questioning those of the force who were 
likely to know anything about Miss Masters. It turned out that she 
was nearly as well known to the police as her fellow-witness, the dog- 
stealer, but fortunately more favourably. She was always going about 
doing good amongst the poor of her own neighbourhood, and occasionally 
of other neighbourhoods, was the substance of their report. Captain 
Markham accordingly pictured to himself either a second Miss Langham— 
a sour-visaged Protestant old maid, who served tracts like writs among 
the poor, summoning them, under awful penalties, to appear in church ; 
or a second sister Agnes—a meek and insipid Anglican old maid who 
symbolised her being dead to the world by going about in a costume like 
a coffin lined with a shroud. What was his amazement to see certainly 
the loveliest face he had ever seen—and Captain Markham had all a 
soldier’s susceptibility to beauty—and to find this new sister of mercy 
as charming in bearing as in person. Mabel, on the other hand, was 
hardly less agreeably surprised to find Bluebeard courteous, deferential, 
even apologetic. He was so sorry that press of business prevented him 
from waiting on Miss Masters. He hoped she would forgive him for 
putting her to the trouble to come to his oflice, and so on. This was the 
first effect of Mabel’s beauty upon the gallant Captain, and the second 
was to secure a most favourable hearing for her story. Indeed, even if 
Mabel had been ill-favoured and ill-mannered, her story, told with simple 
directness, would have convinced Captain Markham that there had been 
agross miscarriage of justice in Barney’s case, though he would certainly 
not have been so zealous to redress it as he showed himself now. He 
rang and asked if Barker had returned. Barker was the sergeant 
whom George had seen that morning, and who had been sent at George’s 
suggestion to make inquiry into the matter in Knacker’s Alley. He 
had now returned with overwhelming confirmation ‘of Barney’s version 
of the affray in Knacker’s Alley, to which Mabel couldn’t speak. In 
fact, every one in the alley was eager to give unofficial evidence against 
Bob and Nancy, who were hated as much as they were feared, though all 
had a wholesome horror of venturing into court. 

“ It’s been a very unfortunate mistake for McGrath,” said George. 

“ Unfortunate! My dear sir, it’s the best thing ever happened to him. 
I should say it will be ten pounds in his pocket, if it’s a penny. There’s 
the Mayor two guineas; Roxburgh, Reed, & Palmer a guinea each ; 
Pickles probably three guineas, or perhaps five, as it’s near an election,” 
calculated the Captain, counting on his fingers the sums by which the 
Bench of Magistrates were likely to indemnify Barney for their mistake, 
and to reward him for his chivalry. ‘Ten pounds! If it gets into the 
papers it will be nearer twenty. He could drink himself to death upon 
it!” cried the Captain, with an emphatic nod at Mabel, to confirm this 
assurance that her hero would be well provided for. 

George, seeing that the happy consummation suggested by the Cap- 
tain had not a cheering effect upon Mabel, changed the subject by 
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asking if Miss Masters need take any other step in the matter, stich ag 
that of writing to one of the magistrates. This question touched the 
Captain on two strong points—his gallantry and his self-importance. 

“ T have put Miss Masters to a great deal too much trouble already,” 
he said, with a deferential bow to Mabel; “ the least I can do is to take 
the case altogether into my own hands. I shall lay the matter myself 
before the magistrates.” The words were not weighty, but the tone and 
manner in which they were uttered were imperial—expressing at once 
infinite condescension and confidence. After this there was nothing 
more to be said but thanks and adieus. Mabel took leave without 
backing out of the presence, since the great man himself politely ushered 
her out, and George meekly followed. While the Captain, on his return 
to his office, was congratulating himself upon another arld most brilliant 
conquest, Mabel was thinking that if the wisdom of Wefton was repre- 
sented by the Bench, and that of the Bench by the Captain—as Mr, 
Kneeshaw had suggested—perhaps men were not, really, after all, so 
immeasurably superior in mental power to women as her father main- 
tained. 

“ Will the magistrates really do as he bids them?” she asked George, 
not at all reassured as to Barney’s rehabilitation. 

“ So Mr. Roxburgh told me last night. The Captain is really a very 
clever fellow, Miss Masters, though he doesn’t show to advantage in 
ladies’ society. Great soldicrs, you know, never do. I think McGrath’s 
case safe in his hands.” 

Mabel had another trouble in reserve. “Mr. Kneeshaw,” she said, 
after a pause, “do you think I could git him to sign the pledge with 
me 4 

“ To sign it, certainly.” 

“ But not keep it?” 

“ Well, no; I’m afraid not.” Another paitse, 

“T haven’t courage to go again into that alley. Mr. Kneeshaw, 
would you mind going there once more for me, and asking him to come 
to see me? I’m really ashamed of putting you to all this trouble.” 

George was grateful even for this little commission, 
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** You NEEDN'T WAIT LUNCH FOR ME.” 





